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In or Out 





In the summer of 1933, the Estey Organ Company was declared 
bankrupt. In September of that year, substantially all the physical assets of 






the bankrupt estate were purchased from the Trustee in Bankruptcy and 






| the business resumed operations. In November the Estey Organ Corpora- 


tion took title to the business. Therefore, except for the period from May 







twenty-sixth 1933 to September twenty-sixth 1933, the business has been 


| operating continuously since 1846. 






| By traditional association, the name of ESTEY is peculiarly identified 
| with the reed organ business, but let it be remembered that ESTEY has 






built more than 3000 pipe organs. The new Corporation has not only 





modernized the reed organ line, but has built a substantial number of fine 






pipe organs. 















If, as rumors put it, the business were being operated for the purpose 
of liquidating the Raw Materials and Work in Process which were pur- 
chased from the Trustee in Bankruptcy, it is reasonable to assume that pur- 
chases of materials and supplies would be a relatively small amount. Yet the 
new Corporation has disbursed for these items an amount which is one and 


one-half times the purchase price of the entire business. 


Se 


It may be that some of our fellow-builders are guilty of wishful think- 
ing in making such statements as “Estey is no longer in business,” or “Estey 
does not build pipe organs,” or “The Estey business is being liquidated.” | 
It may also be that the continuance of ESTEY as a formidable competitor is 


the cause of the irritation from which spring unfounded rumors. 
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_ ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
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$7750 


BUYS BEAUTIFUL PIPE ORGAN 


Plug It Into A Light Socket 
Costs Very Little To Operate 
Two Manual and Pedal Console 
Built To A. G. O. Specifications 
Guaranteed For Ten Years 
Fits Into Any Space 
Contains 146 Pipes 
Remarkably Flexible 
Finest Materials 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR DETAILS 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN C0, 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


Protestant Church 
Music in America 


by DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


6x8, 182 pages, cloth-bound. An astonishingly 
candid and vigorous discussion of music in denomi- 
national churches. “It’s the book of the year. By 
all means get it. We'll wager that the church music 
of any organist who reads this book will be better 
in 1935 than it was in 1934.” Vivacious writing, 
as entertaining as a novel; hard-hitting facts stated 
without apology. Instead of merely outlining evils 
we all know exist, the book somehow achieves al- 
most a miracle in arming the reader with a few 
definite details of what to do next and instills in him 
the happy determination to go out and do some of 
them. Read it, and then have your minister and 
music committee read it too; they'll thoroughly enjoy 
it—and make your lot easier. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


“Highland, 711. 
ul oy IP 


467-RICHMOND STATION-S. |. New YorK, N. Y. 





























Church of the Unity 


of 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Selects Aeolian-Skinner 


As an important step in their plans for a more distinguished musical 
program, which includes the reconstruction of the Chancel and the organiza- 
tion of a professional chorus choir, the Church of the Unity have placed a 
contract with us for a three manual instrument to be completed this fall. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs Aeolian Organs 
CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM 


677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 

COLLECTION: BACH’S Eight Little Preludes and 
Fugues, 24p. me. (Edition Peters—Summy Co.) It re- 
called the ancient days to lay this copy on the music- 
rack and rattle through the whole thing once more. Some 
of these little things seemed magnificently difficult in 
those student-days. But they are rather easy, easy for 
the player, very easy for the hearer; they make a good 
introduction to Bach, if your congregations still need 
such introduction. The collection is edited by Dr. Karl 
Straube, with a one-page introduction in German that 
certainly should have been translated into English also— 
we suggest the American agents take care of that by a 
printed insert. Every organist who has passed beyond 
a mastery of the C-major scale should certainly play 
some of Bach; these Eight are as fine as anything for 
such a beginning. They are musical, interesting, mostly 
happy. Dr. Straube has indicated his phrasing, his 
registration, his fingering; we hope the American student 
has intelligence enough to know that such items are 
strictly suggestive and by no means a necessary part of 
Bach. Bach left virtually no indications whatever of 
how he wanted anything played, and we’re all glad of 
that for it gives all of us no end of enjoyment arguing 
with each other. But if a player has no heart of his 
own, no real feeling for musical beauties, there’s no 
use trying to argue them into him. No matter how you 
play these things, they will still be interesting; but if 
only they are played with beautiful registration—miles 
away from the fortissimos called for on almost every 
page of the collection—they will certainly be just that 








Guilmant Organ School 


Established 1898 


Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 


Season 1935-6 


A Complete Education for the 
Organist and Choirmaster 


Organ: Theory: 
Willard Irving Nevins Frank Wright : 
Choirmaster’s Course: George William Volkel 


Hugh Ross Keyboard Theory: 
Anne Versteeg McKittrick 


Boy Choirs: ee 
Viola Lang 


Norman Coke-Jephcott 


Music and Worship: 
J. V. Moldenhawer, D.D. 


Board of Examiners 
Samuel A. Baldwin — Clarence Dickinson 


Voice Culture : 
Amy Ellerman 


Master Classes — Scholarships 
Fall Term October 8 


Catalogue — 165 West 105th Street —- New York 
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much richer. Take No. 3 for example; what an uninter- 
esting horror the thing is when played ff. Get the or- 
gan down to pianissimo strings, with a Quintadena or 
Oboe in the left hand, nothing but 16’ for a time in the 
Pedal, and how beautiful it becomes. 


aS 


NATIONAL MUSIC 

RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
6x9, 146 pages. (Oxford, $1.75). A reprint of the lec- 
tures delivered in 1932 at Bryn Mawr College, with 
proper additions, changes, etc. This is not a book of the 
instructive class but rather is it a series of essays on 
subjects pertaining to nationalism in music. Its author- 
ship and subject are sufficient to inform the reader of 
his probable desire to read it. “Dealing with music as a 
profound expression of a nation’s soul, this volume.... 
leads us from the primitive and single beginnings of the 
folksong to the flowering of music as a communal phe- 
nomenon rooted and nourished in the soil of its national 
environment.” 


GEORGE WOODHOUSE 

New Way to Piano Technic 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. is issuing the new piano 
method of Mr. Woodhouse, with two books. already pub- 
lished, at 75c each; the work is divided into two sections, 
one deals with foundation technic, the other with applied 
technic. As the author points out, the aim in applied 
technic is always to play the passage in the easiest possible 
way, whereas the aim in foundation technic should be, 
or at least with many of us is, to do it in the most difficult 
way till that variety of difficulty is made easy. 

He uses a five-note scale passage, one note for each 
finger, and then writes exercises to make each finger do 
its required work irrespective of what the others are do- 
ing. Sometimes they are doing nothing, sometimes they 
are holding a note. Independence of fingers seems to 
be the aim. Instead of sugar-coating the mean job, he 
exposes the job and gets it mastered as quickly as pos- 
sible. The troublesome fourth and fifth fingers get as 
much of the work as the willing second and third. 

The foundation part of it seems to be a deliberate in- 
vention of technical exercises that do not naturally come 
easy, the avoidance of things that are easy. That’s a 
time-saving device. The applied part of the complete 
work, as exemplified by the first of its six books, develops 
the five-note motive in various ways and goes on into 
lengthy scales, arpeggios, etc. It still avoids all pretense 
of making music, sticking strictly to the job of making 
difficulties. 

The proof of any method would be in its practical re- 
sults in every-day teaching. We believe it offers the 
student and teacher alike a time-saving set of exercises 
by which the drudgery can be taken care of in routine 
order, leaving more mind and minutes between teacher 
and pupil for the ultimate job of learning to play music 
smoothly and effectively. 


A Column of Favorites 


Comments on Organ Pieces Selected for Their 
Practical Musical Worth 


Homer N. BARTLETT: Toccata Em, 14p. md. (G. 
Schirmer, $1.25). A smooth-flowing toccata of the bet- 
ter type, musical and attractive, and one of the best com- 
positions of a rather prolific American composer of the 
good old days. A good prelude for a morning or festival 
service, though in the days when this was written it was 
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DESIGN 


Thrusting up through stone and steel, weaving itself through canvas and music, pen- 


etrating the very fabric of all creative work, is a great fundamental force—the principle 


of DESIGN. 


The tonal beauty and the mechanical perfection of the Kimball Organ are achieved 
by thoughtful application of correct DESIGN to the instrument in its conceived entir- 


ety, as well as in its smallest detail. 


One of the greatest contributing factors to the artistry of the Kimball Organ is 


—DESIGN. 


WW. KIMBALL COMPANY 


CHICAGO Established 1857 NEW YORK 
Kimball Hall Organ Architects and Builders 665 Fifth Avenue 
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the custom to use boisterous works as postludes instead 
of the more meditative type of music nowadays recog- 
nized as a better conclusion to a solemn service. 

A. J. BOEX: Marche Champetre, 6p. e. (Church). 
Here’s a recital gem, a delicate “rustic march” with a 
distinctive flavor that makes it the favorite on any pro- 
gram. Mr. Pietro Yon discovered it some years ago for 
his recitals and we should hear him play it to realize its 
full possibilities. Try it with a pianissimo odd-color 
string combination on the Swell, with bulky but not bois- 
terous 16’ Pedal, and contrasting Great Doppelfloete and 
Solo Grossfloete for an echo effect on those lefthand ac- 
cent pairs. Music of this kind could not be produced by 
all the rules and regulations that have been written into 
music since time began; it’s purely an inspirational flight 
of fancy, beautifully put down in notes. 

John Hyatt BREWER: Indian-Summer Sketch, 6p. 
e. (G. Schirmer, 75c). This “dream” is a quiet, slowly- 
moving, melodious and harmonious piece of music that 
makes a fine summer prelude or postlude, and gives op- 
portunity for many registrational colors. There is some- 
thing deep and meditative about it that makes it espe- 
cially suited to service use. 

Gottfried H. FEDERLEIN: Sunset and Evening 
Bells, 6p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 75c). One of the ideal- 
prelude types, beginning and ending pianissimo, develop- 
ing to a fine full-organ climax in the middle. It is built 
largely on a fragment of the opening theme, using 4 five- 
note motive which reaches up and up to a thrilling full- 
organ, when it subsides rather quickly, enters a quiet 
contrast section which asks for Chimes on a theme-like 
melody, and goes on to the recapitulation with the ma- 
terials of the statement section. It is real music that 
carries a message for the congregation. 

Gottfried H. FEDERLEIN: Valerie, 5p. e. (J. Fischer 
& Bro., 60c). A gavotte as neat and rhythmic as the 
famous Thomas example. The play between legato and 
staccato furnishes much of the effect. Music of this 
kind exists for music’s sake, just to furnish simple musi- 
cal beauties of the kind the world has always liked. And 
strange to say, the contrast section—where composers 
are weakest—gives us just as appealing materials as the 
main theme. It’s a fine little gavotte. 

William M. FELTON: Sundown, 5p. me. (J. Fischer 
& .Bro., 60c). A melody-piece, with an important left- 
hand thumb-note carrying through effectively—which 
might be played on the Chimes most satisfactorily. In 
the recapitulation the melody is given to the left hand 
and the right carries a figuration; if the individual player 
doesn’t happen to find that treatment as effective as the 
opening section, it would be better to play the opening 
section again with Chimes, after the middle section, then 
closing with the coda. It is an attractive melody. 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 


An excellent album of organ music is the Buff Album 
(Schott-Schmidt), the eleventh volume in the series and 
certainly deserving a place on the organist’s shelf. Among 
the lesser known things of interest are the Sonata by 
CORELLI, the ARENSKY Barcarolle, BOYCE Mate- 
lotte, ILYNSK Berceuse, and the GRETCHANINOV 
Andante Religioso. The book is edited by R. Goss-Cus- 
tard; all the numbers are worth playing and half of the 
twenty pieces are suitable for church. ; 

I can also recommend highly Vol. 4 of Selected Pieces 
for the Organ (Novello-Gray). Here we have twelve 
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pieces suitable for church, the majority of them need) 


but little preparation. ie 
delightful Celtic Melody of O’Connor MORRIS, ie 










The numbers I[ like best are 





churchly Choralprelude on a Theme by Tallis of Har \d 
DARKE, and Paean by Alec ROWLEY. Other c »- 
posers represented are Stewart, Holloway, Hollins, : id 
Hine; their music is easy to play and makes but li ‘le 
demand on the organ; in fact all the pieces can he 
played on a small two-manual. 


From the Oxford Press we have Two Meditati. iis 


under one cover by Basil HARWOOD: one on a tune 
by Henry Carey is called The Shepherd on the Mountwin- 
Side, the other on a tune by Alfred Pettet, The Pilgriins 
Nearing the Celestial City. These admirable service } re- 
ludes of four pages each I like them muchly. 


From Williams of London there comes a Sonate in 


B-minor by Ronald CHAMBERLAIN that shows an 


individuality of style that is refreshing. 


In this work of 


17 pages we have Allegro Maestoso, Andante con Moto, 


and Molto Moderato. 


The music is of no great diffi- 


culty but demands more than the mere playing of the 


notes. 


I have played it over a number of times and like 


it more than anything I have come across for some time; 
that does not mean it will have a popular appeal but | 
do believe that organists will like it, and it should make 
a good recital number played as a whole, or the move- 
ments can be used separately for church. 


Breitkopf & Hartel send the fourth book of Choral- 


werk by Joh. Nep. DAVID whose works I have mention- 
ed a number of times during the past year or so. This 
new work is along the same lines and consists of a fine 
Fantasie on Ein feste Burg and a Kleine Partita on 
Wachet auf ; these, together with four short pieces, make 


up the volume. 


The music is typical of David and | 


doubt muchly if it will appeal to American organists al- 
though it should to congregations familiar with the tunes. 


Perhaps the best value for the money is the second 


album in The Climax series (Paxton-Schmidt). Here 
we have 47 pages of music consisting of 11 pieces by such 
composers as Boccherini, Bach, Heller, Beethoven, Rub- 


instein, 


Schumann, and Mendelssohn. Most of the 


transcriptions are admirably arranged by J. Stuart Archer 
and the book is well printed. The pieces least likely to 
be duplicated are the Oriental Pictures of SCHUMANN, 
first Song Without Words of MENDELSSOHN, Jntro- 
duction to the Mount of Olives of BEETHOVEN, and 
the Etude in B-flat of HELLER. 


Calendar 


For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 


=i digas EES os 
Will C. Macfarlane born, London, Eng. 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Frank E: Ward born, Wysox, Pa. 
Vierne born, Poitiers, 1870. 
Carl McKinley born, Yarmouth, Maine. 
Saint-Saens born, Paris, 1835. 
Paul Ambrose born, Hamilton, Can. 
Boellman died, 1897. 
Columbus becomes famous. 
Healey Willan born, London, Eng. 
Gunther Ramin born, Karlsruhe, Ger. 
Chopin died, 1849. 
Gounod died, 1893. 
Paul de Launay born, Paris, France. 
Franz Liszt born, Raiding, Hungary, 1811. 
Frances McCollin born, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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M.P.MOLLER ORGANS 


have been installed in 


Educational Institutions 


The new three-manual organ 
recently completed for the 


North East High School 


in Philadelphia, Pa., 


the fourth High School in the city to purchase a 
Moller organ 


the four-manual organ 
now being constructed for 


Lebanon Valley College 
Aanville, Pa. 


| represent the latest developments in organs designed 
| tor educational purposes. 

This record of organs by one builder represented in 
two hundred and twenty-three schools and colleges has 
never been approached. That their selection by music 
directors of known repute, was based upon merit is 
significant. Many of these institutions boast of more 
than one M@ller organ; there are seventeen in High 
Schools in New York City; the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, N. Y., has purchased thirteen 
organs constructed by Moller. 


A complete list of the organs located in these insti- 
tutions will be sent to you upon request. 


467-Richmond Station-S. I. 








Tone-Production 
LESSONS for CHOIRMASTERS 


by ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


7x10, 25 pages, illustrated, a 
pamphlet reprinting the series of 
twelve masterful lessons by an ex- 
pert, first published in T.A.O. in 
1924 as a service to T.A.O. readers 
who wanted to know exactly what 
to do to improve the tone of their 
choirs. An _ intensely practical 
series of exercises and lessons de- 
voted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of a fine tone in choral 
organizations. 


Price 30 cents postpaid 


Remit by postage stamps if ordered separately 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
New York, N.Y. 

















Even the most beloved anthems impart a 
deeper, fuller meaning when the organist has 
NEW... at his command the inspirational tones of 
genuine DEAGAN PERCUSSIONS. Sunday 
ELECTRO-VACUUM foe I are rere ~ — -_ 
beautifully satisfying en sweet, mellow 

OPERATED touches glorify pipe organ renditions by 

CATHEDRAL CHIMES means of Chimes, Vibra-Harps and Harp- 
Celestes. 

Vv , 

en Many years ago this type of percussion 

HARP CELESTES was perfected by Deagan, a ae 

tuning devices are being used daily by the 
FACTORY ASSEMBLED U. S. Bureau of Standards at Washington, 

AND ADJUSTED D. C. For more than fifty years the name 

of Deagan has symbolized richness and 


authenticity of tone in addition to de- 
CONSULT YOUR pendable mechanical performance. 

















ORGAN BUILDER Genuine Deagan Percussions may be added 
ct nominal cost to any organ now installed 
or building. Consult your organ builder. 





J.C. Deagan hac: 1770 Berseau Ave, CHICAGO 














Agencies: 


G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 





Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 





























Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 


LAUREL E. YEAMANS 
LEO C. HOLDEN 


BRUCE H. DAVIS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH 


Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 











The Organ | 


A Quarterly magazine unique in Europe 


devoted exclusively to organs new and old; superb halftone 
illustrations and descriptions of the organs by builders, 
organists, and connoisseurs. Invaluable to all who take pride 
in their knowledge of organs throughout the world. Four 
issues a year. Subscription $2.10. 


Published in London by Musical Opinion. 


By exchange arrangements remittances may be sent to 
Organ Interests Inc., Richmond Staten Island, New York. 
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Spencer Orgoblo, Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York, N. Y. 


—_ 


PLANNED PERFORMANCE 


Organ power requires just as careful planning as the archi- 
tectural features of a church. Each Orgoblo is planned, built 
and installed to meet the particular needs of the individual organ. 
Thousands of these units have met the exacting requirements 
of the majority of churches built during the past thirty years. 

Orgoblos require little space, are extremely quiet and oper- 
ate for years with a minimum of attention and maintenance 
costs. 

Built in a complete range of sizes and types for churches, 
theatres and homes. Bulletins on request. 


FOR CHURCHES THEATRES 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY. HARTFORD, CONN. 













COMPOSITIONS BY 


Garth Edmundson 


Finding Favor in all Circles 


We recommend their being 
Included on this season’s service and 
recital programs 


In Modum Antiquum — 


Five Unusual Compositions, Non-Difficult 


1. Pax Vobiscum 3. Litania Solenne 
2. Pastorale Anctenne 4. Benedictus 
5. Cortege and Fanfare 


Price, complete, $1.25 





9° 


Impressions Gothiques (Symphony I]I).... 1.25 
Imagery in Tableaux (Theme and Varia- 
on Re pee or Oe ey oe eee 1.23 
Bells Through the Trees ...............-- 60 
Am Banter Sring SO +. 5 eens sive cscs. 60 
ee SS SE FN eB ois Gos oe wwe cee’ a) 
Humoresque Fantastique ..............-- Te 


Published by 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 











119 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Germany Again: Article 12: 


Bach’s Career in the Making 


A Great Church Library--How Handel Escaped the Caste . while Bach 
Did Not--the Opera and Bach’s Songs 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


that reacted most strongly upon young Sebastian 

was the music library in the Michaeliskirche. 
Perhaps one of the most significant attributes of Bach’s 
genius was his ability to absorb not only the musical 
ideas of others but the extension of this faculty to in- 
clude whole schools of musical thought. This power 
of assimilation must not be misunderstood. Bach was 
no mere imitator nor was he a plagiarist. Once he 
had seized upon the idea it seemed to be metamor- 
phized by its very contact with his genius. His intel- 
lect reacted upon it almost as literally as if his talents 
had been some kind of chemical reagents, which when 
brought in contact with the musical idea suddenly 
transformed it into something infinitely more refined 
and more precious than the raw materials out of which 
it had been evolved. 

No inconsiderable part of this power of absorption 
was Bach’s talent for gathering musical suggestions 
without the labor of actually playing the music. In- 
deed he seems to have rejected to a very considerable 
degree this method of increasing his musical knowl- 
edge. He depended more upon his eye than his ear. 
Reading a composition was more useful to Bach than 
playing it. Copying the, work of another artist was 
more serviceable in storing its possibilities in the re- 
cesses of his mind than any amount of performance. 

Considering then this peculiar trend we can under- 
stand the enormous influence the Michaeliskirche’s 
library had in the development of Sebastian's genius. 
The collection of ecclesiastical music was begun by the 
Mich»eliskirche authorities as early as 1555, and a 
steady accumulation continued during the seventeenth 

* * * 


Note: The reader is again reminded that these articles are excerpts 
from the Author's forthcoming book on Bach, and that for serial use 
in these pages certain paragraphs and whole sections are necessarily 
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century, so that by the time of Sebastian’s arrival in 
Liineburg there was an extensive library of both 
printed and manuscript music. 

There was nothing provincial about the Michaelis- 
kirche musicians. They garnered a rich harvest of both 
vocal and instrumental music wherever it might be 
found. The Italian as well as the German school was 
well represented. Out of this eclectic selection Sebas- 
tian was able to survey practically the whole field of 
the important music of his predecessors. 

From this rich treasure Sebastian must have absorbed 
much of value. For such as had a special message for 
him, his industrious pen speedily transferred the text 
to his own music sheets and we know that when at 
last he left Liineburg he carried with him the cream of 
the musical ideas contained in this important library. 

* =: » 


Our interest naturally centers in the organ. The 
builder of the original instrument is unknown but a 
painting of the interior made prior to 1700 shows a 
good Gothic case, and the record indicates that it 
housed an organ of thirty-one registers. The present 
case dates from 1706 and presents a tasteful facade 
featuring two towers adorned with considerable carv- 
ing, particularly in the pipe-shades. Troper built this 
organ shortly after Sebastian had left Liineburg and it 
was consequently unknown to him. A recent rebuild 
still preserves about nineteen of the old voices, five 
of which appear to be from the original organ and 
therefore had been played by Bach himself. Among 
the old registers, which from a critical inspection we 
concluded belonged to the Bach period, are a 16’ Quin- 
taten with the twelfth well developed, and an 8’ 
Quintadena. There is also a quiet but rather bright 
8’ Rohrfloete and a soft and mellow Gedeckt. The 
Principal is rather fluty and reminiscent of similar ones 
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we had seen at Liibeck. It was not difficult to recog- 
nize the old from the new pipework, the latter having 
none of the distinguishing tone of the former. 

The organ as it stands at present is controlled by a 
modern German-style console and contains forty-six 
stops and six couplers. It originally stood in a gallery 
affixed to the north wall of the church but now oc- 
cupies a position in the choir gallery over the west 
door. 

The third church in Liineburg is the Nikolaikirche. 
Built in 1409 it is distinguished by a lofty nave with 
double aisles. Nothing remains of the old organ. In 
Sebastian’s time the organist was Johann Jakob Loewe. 
Born in 1628 he was seventy-two years old when Bach 
came to Liineburg. His family originally came from 
Eisenach, but whether he was born there or in Vienna 
cannot be definitely stated. In any event his early 
training was obtained in Italy and Austria. He had 
been a pupil of Heinrich Schiitz by whom he was high- 
ly regarded. Loewe was well known as a composer. 
In addition to his church music he had a number of 
operas to his credit as well as numerous instrumental 
works, particularly in the older dance-forms. Notwith- 
standing the disparity in their ages it is assumed that 
young Sebastian cultivated his fellow-Thuringian and 
profited by his wide and seasoned musicianship. While 
it is commonly supposed that Bach obtained his first 
taste of French and Italian music at Celle it is not be- 
yond the range of possibility that Loewe may have had 
a guiding hand in turning the impressionable Sebastian 
toward the new schools of music. 

Few musicians of the period deigned to write songs, 
and curiously enough the fable has gone abroad that 
Bach himself never indulged in this art-form; the fact 
is that not a few of Bach’s songs, for sheer beauty of 
melody and graceful harmonization quite out-rival 
Schubert at his best. Most of Sebastian’s songs belong 
to his earlier period and it may well be that Loewe’s 
example directed Bach’s inspired flow of melody into 
this, the most human form of musical expression. 

The next factors which most certainly contributed to 
the development of Sebastian’s genius lie in the direc- 
tion of Hamburg. Little more than a day’s journey 
from Liineburg, it is reasonable to presume that Sebas- 
tian thoroughly explored the musical possibilities of 
this opulent and cultured city. A cousin, Johann Ernst 
Bach, was receiving his musical education in Hamburg 
and it is very likely that this circumstance facilitated 
Sebastian’s visits. 

Johann Adam Reinken was the most important 
musician in Hamburg. Born in 1623 and of Dutch 
origin, he was well known throughout Germany. He 
lived until 1722. The greater part of his long life was 
spent as organist of the Katharinenkirche. He was the 
bell-wether of the north-German school of which 
Buxtehude and Liibeck were influential members. 
Reinken’s organ composition is marked by elaborate 
ornamentation and sense of movement. Its weakness 
lies in its lack of form, discursive treatment of the 
subject and immoderate length. The fact that a num- 
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ber of Reinken’s compositions have been preserve: 
through copies made by Sebastian indicates how deep- 
ly he was impressed by the old master. The same ob- 
servation applies equally to Vincent Liibeck who er 
that time was organist at the Nikolaikirche. Liibeck’s 
compositions are moulded in the style of Reinken; sev- 
eral of them, of very considerable interest, are pre- 
served in Sebastian’s familiar autograph. 

Another matter of musical importance in Hamburg 
was the opera. Then somewhat of a novelty in Ger- 
many, the Italian importation had found a congenial 
home in Hamburg and we may rest assured that the 
young composer lent his ear to the tinkling tunes of 
the Latin dispensation. 

Musicians have often speculated as to why Bach did 
not turn his hand toward operatic composition. There 
is only one instance where it is suspected that some- 
what anonymously he either contributed to or wrote 
the music for an opera. Considering his amazing gift 
of melody and the fact that the greater number of his 
contatas are in reality operatic in feeling, it does seem 
odd that Bach did not experiment with secular opera. 

One possible answer to this inquiry is that com- 
position in that form was far too easy for this colossal 
genius. Homophonic writing did not attract Bach be- 
cause it offered no challenge to his art. Polyphonic 
composition, which strikes terror in the heart of the 
modern musician, came to Sebastian with an ease that 
made other types seem trivial. Unquestionably Bach 
harbored an Olympian contempt for a style of com- 
position that called for no more substantial musician- 
ship than to hang a tune upon a chord. To the in- 
tellect that could compose the Goldberg Variations ot 
the Art of Fugue, the childish simplicity of the Italian 
opera afforded no exercise of his musicianship. His 
attitude was probably best illustrated at a later period 
by his patronizing condescension towards the opera at 
Dresden. His son Friedemann related to Forkel how 
the Cantor was wont, when he was minded to take a 
vacation, to turn to his son and say, “Come, Son, shall 
we go to Dresden and hear the pretty tunes?” 

“ae. * 

May we remind our fellow-travelers that the Teu- 
tonic States of Bach’s youth bore no resemblance to the 
united Germany of today? The political philosophy 
of his youth was written in five words—‘“The divine 
right of kings.” A horde of petty monarchs, of which 
the psychopathic Frederick was the strongest, ruled the 
German people. There was no Teutonic nationalism. 
The Grand Marquis was the mirror of fashion. Paris 
formulated the standards of statecraft as well as of art. 
The Grand Trianon was the measure of morality. 

Across the Rhine the pudgy princelings aped the 
Louis with simian agility. Every ‘divinity’ had pro- 
vided himself with a bandbox Versailles—a spurious, 
penurious and withal ludicrous counterfeit of the 
French court. In such an atmosphere the German 
musician had little opportunity and less encourage 
ment. 

In the free cities the situation on the surface was 
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somewhat different, but even there music was at the 
mercy of municipal authority. To reduce the case to 
its modern equivalent, suppose the appointment of the 
organist at Washington Cathedral was at the disposal 
of the Honorable James J. Farley, or that a Wabash 
Avenue Alderman had to chose between Leo Sowerby 
and Jesse Crawford? 

The German musician then was as a class dependent 
upon established authority. Professionally he was a 
etainer constrained by a still powerful feudal system. 
As a church musician he had somewhat more liberty 
of action, but his position depended upon the favor of 
civil officers who in the vast majority of cases had little 
knowledge of or appreciation for music, and the in- 
stances are only too plentiful in the case of Bach him- 
self to make us understand how frequently even the 
judgment of the municipal authorities gave way to the 
demands of the ruling prince. The secular musician 
had even less freedom. The only dignified employ- 
ment was to be had at the hands of these petty princes 
and their shabby courts, varnished over with a hard and 
glistening coat of French culture. 

We have used the words servant and retainer ad- 
visedly. Musicians attached to these diminutive 
duchies were literally what the words imply. Such were 
the slender resources of their masters that they were 
compelled to perform: quasi-menial services in the 
household as well as exercise their art. The court 
musician might also find himself in command of the 
royal kitchen, or performing the less onerous duties 
of supervising the royal expenditures. And as for 
liberty of action, Bach speedily found himself behind 
prison bars for the heinous offense of intimating a de- 
sire to withdraw from His Majesty's august service. 

Such then were the conditions in which the early 
eighteenth-century German musician lived and worked. 
Living under a political system so utterly different from 
that which we have just described, it may be some- 
what difficult for us to visualize the handicaps that con- 
spired to limit and retard public recognition of Bach’s 
position in music. 

We are too apt to think of Handel and the far dif- 
ferent circumstances under which he developed as the 
normal career of the successful musician of that period. 
But Handel had escaped from the narrow provincialism 
and rigid inflexibility of the German social system. In 
democratic England he had acquired a social standing 
and an artistic prestige that the circumstances of en- 
vironment denied to Bach. Handel's sky-rocket ap- 
pearances across the German firmament only served to 
heighten the contrast. Knowing the psychology of his 
princely patrons, Handel dealt with them with a high 
hand. He acted towards them more as an Ambassador 
of the British Empire than as a musician. Unerringly 
he played upon their inferiority complex as adroitly 
as he performed his music, so that even his shabby 
treatment of his Hanoverian master brought no re- 
prisals when that worthy became George I. 

Bach’s biographers have commented upon the cir- 
cumstance that Sebastian and Handel never met. They 
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record how on two occasions Bach sought such a meet- 
ing but Handel, with his usual finesse, always managed 
to be somewhere else. Personally, I have often won- 
dered why Bach embarked upon very considerable 
journeys just to meet his much-publicized adversary. 
Was it curiosity, a sincere desire to know Handel bet- 
ter, or did there lurk in the heart of our subject an 
intention of occasioning another Roman holiday such 
as he had contrived in the case of Marchand? 

Handel was received at the German courts because 
he was virtually a foreigner, just as the French and 
Italian musicians preempted the places of profit and 
honor in these same principalities, and for the same 
reason. What was imported was presumed to be bet- 
ter than the native product. 

Into such an uncongenial soil was Bach transplanted. 
The greater part of the next fifteen years of his life 
was spent in the service of royalty. Fortunate it is that 
six generations of the sturdy Bach strain had toughened 
the fibres of his being and strengthened him to sur- 
mount the lethal influences of this environment. Such 
was his native independence, his calm confidence in 
his own mastery of his art, and his contempt for the 
ephemeral amenities of life, that he provoked no out- 
ward rebellion against a social order for which he 
could have no sympathy. 

It has been suggested by certain German commenta- 
tors, who have gone to considerable pains to prove 
their point, that Bach’s apparently complacent attitude 
concealed a soul in open revolt against the political 
system of his day. These critics see in Bach's com- 
positions a protest against the absolutism of his time 
and a subtle but vigorous attack upon the social 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. With this view 
of his music I cannot agree. It is not a political docu- 
ment such as the Soviet composers have been writing. 
The independent and somewhat revolutionary character 
of his music is not the product of personal revolt but 
the compelling demand of a genius that was greater 
and stronger than the environment in which it lived. 

We ask our fellow-traveler’s indulgence for this de- 
parture from the highroad in order that we might sur- 
vey the prospect from that point of vantage that best 
enables us to understand and appreciate the environ- 
ment which outwardly limited and determined Bach's 
public career. 

That his contemporaries did not correctly appraise 
the true nature of his music, does not mean that Bach 
himself was insensible to the worth of his own crea- 
tions. Because he followed the artificial convention- 
alities of his time in publicly depreciating his compo- 
sitions, is that to be taken as evidence of his own esti- 
mate of their value? The self-confidence with which 
he chased Marchand out of Dresden, the tongue-in-the- 
cheek dedication of the Brandenburg Concertos, the 
advertisement of the Forty-eight, are not exactly 
models of modesty. There are many authentic in- 
cidents that supply us with substantial and cumulative 
proof that Bach was quite conscious of the dimensions 
of his talents and the syperiority of his music over that 
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of his contemporaries. 

If we read aright his youthful demeanor, Liineburg 
and its associations had not served to diminish his self- 
assurance. The juvenile mind seems to be quite uni- 
versal in its reactions toward life. Young men of 
eighteen who suddenly discover they possess a superior 
ability in any direction are almost sure to develop an 
ego that more than rivals their actual powers. 

If then we look back from the vantage-point of Arn- 
stadt, we can see clearly that certain things must have 
happened to Sebastian at Liineburg. His musical abili- 
ties had been developed and inspired by his education 
in the northland, but it is equally plain that our youth- 
ful genius knew it only too well. It is also obvious 
that his extraordinary skill at the organ, the harpst- 
chord, and the cymbalo had already developed to vir- 
tuso proportions. Proof of this conclusion resides in 
the fact that in slightly more than two years after he 


competitions, two of them before his nineteenth birth- 
day. Is it likely that his uncanny ability as a per- 
former had not spread beyond the cloisters of the 
Michaeliskirche? Is it not reasonable to assume that 
his journeys to Hamburg were accompanied by letter: 
of introduction from Bohm or Loewe addressed to the 
various important musical authorities? Or, if thes« 
were lacking, is it not understandable that Sebastian’: 
youthful self-assurance would have encouraged him t 
storm the organlofts of the Katharinenkirche and th« 
Jakobikirche and force the issue with Reinken anc 
Liibeck ? 

How could the impetuous Bach of these early days 
have kept his fingers off that grand old Schnitger in the 
Jakobikirche, undoubtedly the finest organ he was to 
know during his early years? It is quite inconceivable 
that he did not explore its resources to the limit; and 
if this be so, it is equally understandable that the older 





left Liineburg he had won no less than three organ men would have recognized his inherent ability. stu 
(To be continued) 
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THE MORLEY MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM the 

Here are held the monthly vesper services,.Mr. Kraft’s recitals, and such festivals as commencement exercises. for 
The organ is a Skinner; decorations are in gray, blue, and gold. Beneath this auditorium are the practise-roo1s, four 
teaching-studios, etc. Off the left entrance to the auditorium is “a beautiful music library and reception roo.” _ 
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Lake Erie College 


An Ohio Girls’ College in Which the Music Building, Its Equipment, and 


Organist Are 
By HAZEL M. 


mAKE ERIE College for Women, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, is located on Lake Erie, 
thirty miles east of Cleveland in a verit- 

Cae f able garden spot of the famous Western 
es Reserve region of Ohio. One of the old- 
Pxcemmbe@) est non-sectarian colleges for women, 
Lake Erie College began as Willoughby Female Sem- 
inary, founded in response to a desire on the part of 
leading citizens to have some one come from Mount 
Holyoke to do for this new part of the country some- 
thing such as Mary Lyon did for New England. 

Lake Erie College opened more than seventyfive 
years ago with fourteen students enrolled for a trial 
term of twelve weeks, but continued with fifty 
students enrolled by the end of six months. It has 
progressed steadily for three quarters of a century. 
The enrollment average today is 250. 

Special features are a model college library hous- 
ing 26,000 volumes of selected college material, a mod- 
ern gymnasium with swimming-pool, bowling-alleys, 
etc., and a college music building that has been called 
the second finest college music building in the United 
States. 

Lake Erie College, unlike most colleges, gives first 
place in its buildings and teaching facilities to music. 
This department, like a necessary evil, is too frequent- 
ly shoved into the oldest and ugliest building on a 
college campus, but not so, at Lake Erie College. 

The music department here is housed in the finest 
building on the campus. The gift of Mr. Charles R. 
Morley, this Helen Rockwell Morley Memorial Music 
Building was erected in 1927, at a cost of $275,000. in 
memory of his mother who was an early student and 
a daughter of one of the founders of the College. It 
is of smooth, white, Indiana limestone; a color scheme 
of blue and gold is carried out in the interior walls, 
also in the upholstery and draperies; the woodwork 
is of Philippine mahogany, dull finish. 

The building contains a large auditorium, Skinnef, 
organ, music library and reception room, faculty 
studios, practise rooms, classrooms, and storage rooms. 

The console, especially designed for the platform of 
the Morley Music Building, is smaller than usual, and 
this facilitates the drop of the instrument from the 
platiorm to the sub-platform storeroom in the base- 
ment when not needed. 

The case pipes, above the platform in balcony effect, 
are delicate blue and gold and form an attractive back- 
ground to the stage. The Recessional Organ is on 
the iirst floor, enabling the choir alone to hear the 
hynin played in pre- and post-service formation. Nov. 
12, 192%, Lynnwood Farnam gave the inaugural con- 
cert. 

Another organ (Felgemaker) is in Memorial Hall, 
the college chapel, and is used for chapel services and 
lor practise. This was installed in 1899, when:it was 
found that the Harvey Memorial Organ was inade- 
quate for the needs of the building. The Harvey 
Organ was removed to a separate room built especially 
lor the purpose, and the Felgemaker was put in after 
enlargement of the front end of the chapel. This 3-50 
instrument was built with school funds, and was dedi- 
cated June 17, 1900, by Frederic Archer, then of Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
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Alumnae to this day can remember the time when 
the cook’s duty was to pump this organ while the 
students practised. 

Lake Erie College is fortunate in having on her 
staff one of the country’s outstanding organists, for 
almost thirty years organist of Trinity Cathedral in 
Cleveland, Edwin Arthur Kraft. In his fifteenth year, 
after training under his elder brother, William J. 
Kraft, and studying piano with E. A. Parsons, he won 
the competition for organist of the Grace Methodist, 
New Haven, and later, a similar position at the Church 
of the Ascension where he trained his first boys’ choir. 
At seventeen he won a scholarship offered by the Yale 
School of Music and studied for three years there 
under Horatio Parker and Prof. Harry B. Jepson. In 
1901 Mr. Kraft became organist of St. Thomas’, Brook- 
lyn, and his rector, the Rev. James Townsend Rus- 
sell, sent him abroad to develop his inherent talent. 
He went to’ Berlin in his twentieth year, studying 
under Franz Grunicke and Edgar Stillman Kelly, the 
American artist residing in Berlin. Later he went to 
Paris, under Guilmant and Widor. 

Learning of the new organ at Trinity Cathedral, 
Mr. Kraft played before the committee and was not 
only asked to play the opening recital but was called 
there as organist. 

Mr. Kraft was city organist at Atlanta for about 
two years, between 1914 and 1916. 

He has been at Lake Erie College only three years, 
but already is one of the most popular professors on 
the staff. His recitals, and in fact, all the music pro- 
grams of the College, are important events on the col- 
lege calendar. 

Besides his monthly concerts, Mr. Kraft directs the 
College Choir of seventy voices at the vesper services 
in the Morley Memorial Music Building once a month. 

During one season Mr. Kraft presented a series of 
three concerts: The Cleveland String Quartet, made 
up of first-chair men of the Cleveland Orchestra; the 
Singers’ Club of Cleveland, a men’s chorus of 100 
voices under the direction of Beryl Rubenstein; and 
the Hermit Club Orchestra, consisting of business 
men who are amateur musicians, in a concert which 
included the First Symphony of Guilmant for organ 
and orchestra, with Mr. Kraft at the organ. 

Ample opportunity is given at Lake Erie to pro- 
mote the study of music. The Mary Scott Kimerline 
Memorial Scholarship of $1,000. was established in 
1922, by Dr. and Mrs. Charles Edward Kimerline in 
memory of their daughter, a member of the class of 
1922. In awarding this scholarship, preference is given 
to students recommended by the Department of 
Music. 

The Lydia Jane Chamney award is an annual gift 
presented to some student who is in need of assistance 
and shows promise of superior attainment in the study 
of pianoforte. Small scholarships are given to deserv- 
ing students who show particular musical ability in 
voice, violin, piano, and organ. 

Carrying out to the fullest extent the purpose of the 
Morley Memorial Music Building, Lake Erie’s pro- 
fessors are fulfilling the wish of the donor of the organ 
and building, the wish to “make a community center 
for Painesville, from which will go forth a large in- 
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fluence for the best in music and art and learning.” there. His recitals at Lake Erie College have been 

Laurel School, a private girl’s school on the out- regularly appearing in advance in these pages eac) 
skirts of Cleveland, recently appointed Mr. Kraft month, and the special vesper services have been fre- 
director of music. He spends two mornings each week quently published. 
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LAKE ERIE COLLEGE CHOIR 
Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft, director of the music department, at the console of the 4-73 Skinner organ. 
For Record: CLARIBEL FLUTE 61 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 4 OCTAVE 61 t 
LAKE ERIE COLLEGE FLUTE 61 
Skinner Organ 2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 e 
Dedicated by Lynnwood Farnam, 2 SUPEROCTAVE 61 t 
Nov. 12, 1927. IV MIXTURE 244 l 
V-55. R-67. S-73. B-13. P-4379. 16 OPHICLEIDE 10’w 61 h 
PEDAL: V-5. R-5. S-18. 8 TUBA 10”w 61 d 
32 BOURDON 32 4 CLARION 10” 61 I 
16 DIAPASON 56 8 Chimes (L) t 
Dulciana (C) SWELL: V-18. R-25. S-18. V 
BOURDON 61 16 BOURDON 73 R 
Bourdon (S) 8 DIAPASON 73 1 
VIOLONE 44 ROHRFLOETE 73 
8 Diapason FLAUTO DOLCE 73 h 
_ Bourdon FLUTE CELESTE 61 d 
Bourdon (S) GAMBA 73 
Violone VOIX CELESTE 2r 154 f 
4 Diapason 1 OCTAVE 73 ¢ 
Bourdon FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 ( 
32 Bombarde-Trombone VIOLINA 7%3 a 
TROMBONE 68 2 FIFTEENTH 61 
Waldhorn (S) V DOLCE CORNET 305 f 
8 Trombone MR. EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT III CHORUS MIXT. 183 i 
4 Trombone organist and director of music of 16 WALDHORN 73 I 
Chimes (L) Lake Erie College since 1933, organ- 8 CORNOPEAN 73 r 
GREAT: V-11. R-14. S-13. ist of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, OBOE D’AMORE 73 
16 Bourdon ( Ped.) since 1907, and last year appointed VOX HUMANA 73 t 
8 DIAPASON-1 61 director of music of Laurel School, 4 CLARION %3 l 


DIAPASON-?2 61 Cleveland. Tremulant 
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CHOIR: V-11. R-12. S-13. Ecuo: 
16 DULCIANA 73 ~ 
GEIGENPRIN. 73 
DULCIANA 73 
KLEINERZAHLER 2r 134 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
FLUTE 73 
NASARD 61 
PICCOLO 61 
TIERCE 61 
CLARINET 73 
ORCH. OBOE 73 
HARP 61 
Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 


V-10. R-11. S-11. 
ORCH. FLUTE 73 
GAMBA 73 

G. CELESTE 73 
TUBA MIRABILIS 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
ENGLISH HORN 7%3 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 


Tremulant 


Gt.: G-16-4. 
L-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4.  L. 


L-E-8. Tutti-6. 


This delightful 
record 


lege. 


PROCESSIONAL: 
8 DIAPASON 61 


FERNFLOETE 61 
VOX ANGELICA 2r 122 
VOX HUMANA 61 


COUPLERS 27: 
Ped.: G. S-8-4. C. L-8-4. 
S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


Ch.: S. C-16-4. L. 

Solo (L): G. L-16-4. 
Crescendos 4: S. C. L-E. Reg. 
Combons 46: P-8. G-8. S-8. C-8. 


Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: 15 h.p. Orgoblo, furnish- 
ing wind at 7 1/2”, 10”, and 15”. 


duced here merely as a matter of 
in connection 
Alverson’s article on Lake Erie Col- 


CHOIR REPERTOIRE 
1934-35 Season 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
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Bach, If Thou art nea1 
Jesu Joy of man’s desiring 
Now let every tongue 
O Savior Sweet 
Subdue us through Thy kindness 
To Thee Jehovah 
Up my heart 
Beethoven, God in nature 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel 
Foote, One Eternal God 
Franck, O Lord most Holy 
Psalm 150 
Gaul, All praise to God 
Gounod, Gallia 
Grieg, Ave Maris Stella 
Handel, O lovely peace 
Harris, Be strong in the Lord 
Ivanov, Bless the Lord 
Mendelssohn, I waited for the Lord 
Palestrina, Bone Jesu 
Rachmaninoff, Triumph Thanksgiv- 
ing 
Taylor, Hymn to Virgin 
Tchaikowsky, A Legend 
Verdi, O Holy Father 
Williams, Let us now praise 


Wolf, Weyla’s Song 
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History of Liturgical Music 


Probable Outline of the Gradual Development of the Idea and Practise of 
Religion as it Affects and Uses Music 


By JOHN M. KLEIN 


gaa) USIC—one of the oldest of arts—has 

A) never ceased to find a place in the church. 

Not only has it been a means of worship 

i but it has been a source of inspiration to 

} all. The church during times of worldly 

beads em) destruction preserved much of our music 
that otherwise might have been lost. 

In the beginning of mankind, fear was in the heart of 
every man; fear controlled man. He thought the earth, 
the sea, and the sky were set against him; with relent- 
less enmity, with inexplicable hate, they were bent on 
his destruction. Boulders toppled and broke his bones; 
diseases ate his flesh; death seemed ever ready to lay 
him low. He could not conceive the idea that the evil 
that befell him might have been accidental. Thus he in- 
vented magic spells such as wild dances, uttering strange 
syllables accompanied by the beating of the tom-tom, 
luck charms, etc. These strange spells he believed would 
protect him. In these spells the savage had faith. Man 
had to have faith in himself, or die—and he would not 
die. So he had faith—and developed religion. 

Rhythm was first used by the savage in his magic 

faith which was the crude beginning of religion. Not 
only did he use his tom-tom rhythm as a magic luck- 
charm, but we find later that he danced to this rhythm 
and sang to it as a part of his religion. 
_ Religion is not all of faith, but only a part of it. By 
faith I mean that indispensable and therefore imper- 
ishable illusion in the heart of man. By the word re- 
ligion, however, I mean one specialized technic by which 
man seeks to realize that illusion. 

Primitive man was unable to draw distinctions be- 
tween the body and soul. Nevertheless it came to him 
unavoidably when he awoke one morning after a dream 


and found himself exactly on the spot where he had 
retired. This cause him to believe himself to be dual; 
he possessed not only a body but also a spirit. He thought 
the soul might be the breath, since that always fled at 
death. 

Historians now call that stage in the development of 
religion the animistic, from the Latin anima, meaning 
spirit. 

The savage knew of two kinds of spirits: those that 
were neutral and demanded no attention, and those that 
were hostile and therefore had to be driven away or cir- 
cumvented. 

The way man tried to exploit the powers of a spirit 
was to conjure into some individual—a medicine-man or, 
as he was called in primitive Siberia, a shaman. The 
shaman was esteemed to possess a strange spirit, formid- 
able and perhaps violent, that could do things both foul 
and fair. An efflicted man would employ a shaman to 
drive the evil spirit from him. The shaman would dance 
and sing through an entire night, hoping to relieve the 
afflicted man. The more elaborately the shaman danced, 
the more wonderful and powerful he appeared in the 
eyes of the patient. 

Another way in which man tried to exploit the powers 
of a spirit was to wear a good-luck charm. This was 
called fetishista, which comes from the Portuguese 
feitico, meaning a relic worn as a good-luck charm. It 
was a belief that an active spirit dwelt in some particu- 
lar object and that the mere possession of the object 
brought with it the power to control its spirit. Millions 
of people in civilized lands still believe in such lucky 
charms. 

And now we find that an entire tribe would possess 
one fetish. Finally the tree-trunk or boulder was carved 
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into such a less fearsome thing that it became an idol. 
It is impossible to say where fetishism ends and idola- 
try begins. The idol was now used to draw the evil 
spirits near, rather than to chase them away. Blood was 
smeared on the idol to attract the good spirits. Later 
whole carcasses were offered to the good spirit lodging 
in the idol. Thus sacrifice began. 

Food was brought to the idol, the rarest and richest 
obtainable, and the priest ceremoniously offered it to the 
spirit resident in the idol. It was offered with many 
bowings and ceremonial songs. Many words of praise 
were used. Thus prayer was born. 

In time a shelter was considered necessary for the 
idol; a cleft in the rock, or a shady tree, at first; later a 
rude hut. And thus the first church was built. 

Years and centuries passed; the savage gradually 
changed his mode of living from that of a wild hunter to 
that of a shepherd belonging to his tribe. He had now 
to depend on rain and sunshine to help his crops. Agri- 
culture became more a matter of religion than of science. 
Idols were built that could be carried from one place to 
another so that the people might offer sacrifices and wor- 
ship. Shelters were erected for the ‘great gods’ that 
people might enter at specified times and worship. Thus 
the church building began to develop as a permanent in- 
stitution of worship and the church service was born. 

It would be impossible to find exactly where the first 
church service began. Rather shall we consider the 
church service as a gradual development in both beauty 
and greatness. Neither can one find exactly what took 
place at these church services. However, we do know 
that the Babylonians, Celts, Greeks, etc., used hymns in 
their form of worship. Before I shall endeavor to de- 
scribe the hymns used, let us first go back to the early 
people (of whom there is abundant record of their rites 
and beliefs) known as the Celts. 


Two thousand years ago the Celts were but one of a 
horde of Aryan peoples who had just advanced from 
savagery to barbarism. Their religion was not built en- 
tirely upon magic but upon the worship of the idols to 
coax the good spirits to them. Their priests were still 
covertly shamans. They respected their gods—Ogmius, 
Maponus, Bridget, etc. A sacrificial ritual had grown 
up. There seem to have been no edfices, however, but 
only unroofed circles of stone pillars—and the groves of 
‘sacred trees.’ There are records that prove they held 
regular services at these places. Likewise did they em- 
ploy priests. No record is left to say that the people 
sang a hymn. 

To trace the further advance of religion we must now 
shift the scene to a land far distant from the primeval 
forests of the Celts. The religion of Babylonia, even 
though far more ancient than that of the Celts, was in 
almost every respect far more advanced. From long 
before the beginning of recorded history, religion seems 
to have been further advanced in the East than in the 
West. The Babylonians, of course, worshipped their 
own gods. They were not content with merely remodel- 
ing the old gods, they manufactured new ones, hundreds 
of them. The difference between this Babylonian cult 
and the Celtic cult was that the Babylonian rites were 
conducted within the confines of stone temples, not in 
the furroughs of the field. The Babylonians were also 
governed by a thousand rules and watched over by a 
myriad of priests. There were many divisions in the 
priesthood, each with its own particular function. Cer- 
tain of the clerics awoke the gods in the morning and 
offered the elaborate sacrifices; others sang the hymns 
and chanted the spells. One cannot read their ancient 
hymns without realizing that at least some among their 









































































band were men of what we vaguely call “spirituality 
and “religious insight.” Most of these hymns are mer 
medleys of magic phrases, but others are poems of tru: 
beauty. Some of them ring with tones that are strik 
ingly reminiscent of the Hebrew Psalms. The followin: 
hymn is from the Babylonian liturgy. We must remem 
ber that these services were entirely based upon a liturg) 
and were kept strictly liturgical. 


The sin which I sinned I knew not: 

My God has visited me in wrath. 

I sought help, but none took my hand: 

I wept, but none gave ear. 

To my God, the merciful God, I turn and pray- 
How long, O Lord! 

O God, cast not away thy servant, 

May the wind carry away my transgressions. 
Seven times seven are they— 

Forgive thou them! 


This hymn reveals a reverence for the deity, a humility 
in the worshiper and above all a freedom from magical 
formula. 

We have now discussed religion from its beginning 
and have arrived to the point where a definite form of 
service (know as liturgy) was taking place. We also 
have found that these services were conducted in stone 
edifices—the church. Also we know that the people sang 
in these services. 

It is not necessary at this time to discuss the Egyptian 
religion, because we have discovered what we were 
searching for: the origin of the church and the church 
service. Enough history of religion has been indulged 
in; it is now fitting that we discuss the music of the 
church. One must not consider this an abrupt change, 
for it is a gradual development of the church service 
from the Babylonians to the Hebrews. One must also 
remember that the Hebrews were contemporaneous with 
the Babylonians. It is believed that the Hebrews re- 
ceived their idea of the Sabbath from the Babylonians, 
because they paid little heed to its observance until after 
they had lived in exile in Babylonia from 586 B.C. to 
536 B.C. 

However, before going into the Hebrew religion and 
music, I would like to quote from Mr. Lewis C. 
Browne’s This Believing World, about the Egyptians: 
“And in his new capital he built a splendid temple to his 
one God, Aton, adoring him with sumptuous sacrifices 
and with hymns of surpassing beauty.” This reveals the 
fact that Egyptians also had beautiful temples in which 
to worship and that they also sang hymns. The approxi- 
mate date was 1375 to 1350 B.C., which was long before 
the time of the Hebrews. This Egyptian sang centuries 
before ever a Hebrew psalmist appeared on earth. 

Thirty-five hundred years ago the Egyptians had a 
great civilization. The Babylonians already had a know!- 
edge of writing. The Chinese had been established for 
thousands of years—but the Hebrews were still honic- 
less on the desert. The Hebrew religion was like tht 
of all other primitive peoples—barbaric animism. They 
imagined that all objects around them possessed terrii)lc 
spirits. 

It was out of the crisis of the flight from Egypt ti. 
the Hebrew religion arose. The leader in that exod's 
was Moses. The God whom the Hebrews set up to w''- 
ship was a ‘great spirit’ called Jehovah—or Yahvel. 
Jehovah, they believed, would protect them and provi:'e 
for them. And thus was attained the first rung in tic 
ladder to the Throne of God. The Hebrews believ.d 
that Jehovah was too sacred to say or print, so they su)- 
stituted the word Adoni, meaning Yahveh. 

After many years of their struggle for salvation they 
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established themselves permanently. Their faith in their 
relivion has influenced almost the entire world for cen- 
turics. They had regular ritual rites to be performed in 
the service of worship. The Hebrews possessed a great 
art know as Cantillation. This cantillation was the art 
of autiphonal singing. These antiphons were the earliest 
of hymns that were set to music; they consisted of 
Psalms and texts from the Old Testament. Their 
spir:‘ual songs were texts selected and written by them- 
selves. The first of these hymns used were “Thanks- 
giviig of Hannah,” “Psalm of Moses,” “Psalm of Three 
Children,” and “Miriam’s Song of Triumph.” 

The antiphon that was sung was definite in character 
and possessed beautiful melodic value. This method is 
said to have begun in Antioch. 

The earliest kind of antiphon psalmody was sung by a 
solo voice with a congregational refrain. The refrain 
was later replaced by a definite melody which was sung 
by an alternate choir. This method supposedly was be- 
gun in Antioch in the second century by St. Ignatius 
after seeing a vision of angels engaged in antiphonal sing- 
ing. In the liturgy of the church, the antiphon Psalm 
was shortened into one verse, while at communion the 
psalm disappeared altogether, leaving only the antiphon. 

The use of the term antiphon has gone out in connec- 
tion with the regular music of the mass, though the in- 
troit and the communion, and in a sense the offertory, are 
antiphons. 

We have been speaking of antiphons that were sung 
by two choirs, yet it has not been made known how the 
choir came into existence in the church. Some of the 
congregation would naturally sing better than others, and 
the experts would gradually gather in one spot, where 
their voices would lead while others followed. Paid 
singers were mentioned frequently enough in the Old 
Testament. Gradually they came to disregard the simple 
and expressive style and indulged in brilliancy to arouse 
admiration. It was probably to remedy this affair that 
Pope Sylvester I founded a singing-school at Rome in 
the year 320. At that time a special place was assigned 
to the choir. In 481 the Council of Laodicae decreed 
who should be allowed to sing during the service. At 
this period the churches were ambitious in architecture, 
and the arts of painting and sculpture combined their 
attractions with those of music. At first no instruments 
were employed in the service but gradually the organ 
was adopted, and by the year 450 it was commonly used 
in Spain. 

By this time Christianity had spread into Rome. The 
greatest work was done by St. Paul in spreading the 
Gospel. In 313 Constantine, Emperor of Rome, gave 
great impetus to the advancement Christianity. He es- 
tablished churches and the Christian religion became the 
official religion of the greatest empire the world had ever 
known. 

And now comes the beginning of the Catholic Mass. 
The Mass had a steady growth until it was completed 
in the sixth century. The custom of singing certain 
parts of the Mass to music of a peculiarly solemn and 
impressive character has prevailed in the Roman Church 
Irom tine immemorial. The music, of course, at this 
time was sung wholly in unison or octaves. The first 
man to establish the music definitely in the Mass was 
Pope Gregory. His collection of music has prevailed in 


a Catholic Mass since approximately the third cen- 
ury, 


_Gregorian music is the name given to a large collec- 
tion of ancient ecclesiastical music which has been asso- 
ciated with the service-books of the Roman Church since 
tarly Christian times. It is not the only such collection. 
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Connected with the great Church of Milan there is a 
similar collection of Ambrosian music, compiled by 
Bishop Ambrose. Little has survived of African, Celtic, 
or Gallican music, except that which has been incorpo- 
rated in the Gregorian collection. 

Gregorian music falls into two principal divisions— 
the music of the Mass, and the music of the daily Hours 
of Divine Service. The collection of the Mass comprises 
over six hundred compositions set entirely to Scriptural 
words. The early liturgy follows thus: At the beginning 
of the service, and again at the end, a Psalm and antiphon 
were sung. In the former place the piece was known as 
Introit; in the, latter place it was called Communio, or 
Antiphona ad Communionem. About one hundred and 
fifty of each of these are provided in the Gregorian col- 
lection for the Sundays, fasts, and festivals of the year. 
Between the Epistle and the Gospel, two pieces were 
sung, normally a Respond called a Gradual and an 
Alleluia. Thus at this point of the service the.collection 
contained 110 Graduals, 100 Alleluias, and 23 Tracts 
At the offertory, an antiphon, with several elaborate 
verses attached to it, was sung; 102 of these sufficed to 
cover the ground. 

These compositions for the various days of the year 
form the main bulk of Gregorian music of the Mass. 
Besides these were sung also in the Middle Ages an un- 
varying series of pieces—the Kyrie, the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, the Creed, the Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei—but 
some of these are later importations to the Mass. More- 
over, they were not, like the Gregorian music, intended 
for the choir but for the congregation. 

This Gregorian music was in entirety plainchant. Har- 
monized music was unknown at that time. Plainchant 
can best be described as “music without rhythm.” The 
melody of the plainchant is not so attractive; however, 
it lends itself beautifully if it has the proper setting. The 
freedom of rhythm which belongs to plainchant is a free- 
dom desirable in itself. Measured music can easily be 
adapted to a metrical text, but plainsong must be adapted 
to a prose text. The ecclesiastical plainsong therefore 
finds its justification in this, even if in nothing else, since 
all the early texts to which plainsong is set (apart from 
the hymns) are prose texts. 

Plainsong, alone, sufficed until about the ninth cen- 
tury when the first signs of harmony appeared. The 
first man to systematize part-singing was Hucbald, a 


‘monk of St. Amand living at the beginning of the tenth 


century. He allowed some voices to sing the melody 
while others sang the same melody a fifth higher or a 
fourth lower. A century later we find Guido of Arezzo 
discarding the fifths, and modifying the fourths some- 
what. Guido, who died about 1050, was a noted singer 
and teacher. He had a famous boychoir, which sang, 
among other numbers, a hymn to St. John, running 
thus :— 

Ut queant laxis 

Resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum 

Famuli tuorum 

Solve polluti 

Labii reatum 

Sancte Johannes. 
In the hymn melody it happened that each line except 
the last began a degree higher than the preceeding line. 
Guido therefore adopted the syllables at the beginning 
of tne first six lines as names for the notes of the scale— 
Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La. 

The twelfth century gleams brightly with a name to 
live evermore for its glorious Christian hymns. It was 
then that Mary’s thanksgiving song, “My soul doth mag- 
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nify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my 
Savior,” was set to the strain known as “The Magnifi- 
cat.” And it was also’in this twelfth century that St. 
Bernard of Cluny left the church the three following 
lyrics which have been a part of the liturgy of Christian 
churches: “Jerusalem the Golden,” “For Thee, O Dear, 
Dear Country,” and “Brief Life is Here Our Portion.” 
We find these three hymns set to an unbroken lyric 
known as “The Celestial Country.” Rev. John Mason 
Neale garnered the three hymns mentioned from the 
original lyric. 

Another Bernard, of the Convent of Clairvaux, known 
as the most learned and devout saint of the twelfth cen- 
tury, whom Luther avowed was the best monk who ever 
lived, was the author of many grand hymns. Among 
them are “O Sacred Head, Now Wounded,” “Jesus, the 
Very Thought of Thee,” “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving 
Hearts.” 

These hymns were written centuries after the time of 
Gregory. Their value to church liturgy and liturgical 
music has been great. However, many composers have 
set music to these aforementioned hymns, and to say 
that the music was liturgical would be incorrect. Our 
church liturgy, of course, has always been built upon 
tradition. To say what is liturgical music and what is 
not, one can only rely upon what has been and what has 
not been accepted. When we speak of the Gregorian 
chant in the Catholic Mass we have true tradition in 
liturgy. Another example is the second setting of the 
matins and vespers in the Lutheran Service Book. Here, 
also, the music is the same as when Luther introduced 
the service. This may be called true traditional liturgi- 
cal music. However, let us take leave of hymns and 
their influence on liturgical music, and return to the 
eleventh century. 

From this time on, for more than four centuries, Eng- 
land took the lead in musical advance. This period may 
be considered to include up until the German classicists 
of the last two centuries. 

(To be concluded in September) 


Our First Forty Years 


Story of the Flemington Children’s Choir School 
From its Beginning to the Present 
By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


8. FESTIVAL GRADUATION 

psa) EAL GOOD resulted from our first little 
PToONE graduation exercises. The youngsters of 
Ne ZF ZO the other churches, as well as_ their 
2 “e)) a} mothers who sat in the audience, were de- 
Pies VA termined they should stay in the choir un- 
f—azemeers) til they too could have this honor, while 
the older boys and girls wondered if they would have to 
stay in the choir five years for a diploma. 









“Why, we'll be out of highschool before that!” de- - 


clared an anxious girl. We decided to graduate some 
of these older ones of the other churches. If they would 
come regularly to choir, and show a right attitude, we 
promised them they should be through by the time they 
finished highshool. But everyone must do at least a 
year’s work in the Children’s Choir to receive a diploma; 
next year, two years would be required, then three years, 
and so on up to five; but these older boys and girls were 
to have the honor of a graduation, too. The Presby- 
terian children grumbled a little, naturally, feeling their 
superiority in number of years in training, but we prop- 
erly set to rights and finally agreed the plan was fair. 
The whole plan proved to be a wise one and did much 





to weld the good feelings of the groups we sought to 
help. 

So our second year was even a greater success than 
the first. The opposition was slowly melting away. We 
began to talk of a big graduation. But the secular iype 
of recital like our first graduation, would not do now. 
We must be improving in our ways; I believe in me 
there has always lurked a certain showmanship that en- 
joys the spectacular and desires a certain form of pagean- 
try in what we do. 

Anyway, since our work dealt with choirs, the gradua- 
tion must be presented as a choir festival, held in the 
church, with the choirs in vestments. 

The Baptist Church had made good their promise to 
the young organist, and a new organ was to be installed 
during the season. Miss Darnell wanted the graduation 
staged in the Baptist Church. We agreed, and discussed 
the advisability of using it and the Presbyterian Church 
turn and turn about—if this festival proved to be what 
we hoped for it. Of course everything rested on the 
outcome of our present project. The Methodist Church 
was too small for a graduation; but if we could obtain 
the use of the Baptist Church, the plan of alternating 
with the Presbyterian Church year by year seemed a 
diplomatic method of pleasing everybody. 

Meanwhile the new organ was absorbing interest. It 
was to be electro-pneumatic—something entirely new. Up 
to this time organs were of tracker-action, with an ac- 
companying rattle of keys and pedals. This new three- 
manual electric organ was supposed to do away with 
the rattle, with hand-pumping, and even the water power. 

Miss Darnell was in close touch with Dr. William C. 
Carl, to whom she went for constant advice; such was 
the trustees’ confidence in their young organist, that they 
were only too glad to leave an organ’s building to more 
competent hands. So the new Hutchings-Votey organ 
was finished early in May and formally opened by Dr. 
Carl. 

And now we had a great attraction for our gradua- 
tion. Even if people were not much interested in the 
Children’s Choirs, everybody wanted to see the new or- 
gan, which was said to be unlike anything of the kind 
in the village. 

I was anxious about vestments. The Presbyterian 
choir was completely equipped with surplice and cassock; 
but the other two choirs had a surplice. We must have 
a stirring processional in the aisles of the church. How 
would this be possible without cassocks? We all went 
into conference and decided we must not ask churches 
for cassocks just then—the Baptists were buying the or 
gan, the Methodists had other expenses. And, too, the 
subject of cassocks was very delicate. The festival itsel! 
would call for all the tact we could muster. We were 
sure we must run no risks by any special demands. 

It so happened that I had launched three Children’s 
Choirs in Clinton, a charming little village in the upper 
part of the county. These choirs were completely vested, 
with practically no dispute, due to the wisdom and influ- 
ence of the leading ladies of the churches. It was there: 
fore suggested that I should borrow vestments trom 
Clinton! I’m sure Miss Hopewell nor Miss Darnell real- 
ized how embarrassed and ashamed I was, to be forced 
to ask for those cassocks. It seemed to me such a re 
flection on Flemington to have this smaller viliage 5° 
much more advanced in their outlook than we; but ! 
would have gone through anything to get the cassocks. 

We knew it would be inspiring to the children to have 
a famous singer for soloist, so Miss Florence Hinkel an 
Miss Ada Hussey graced our first big choir event. At 
that time they were part of a famous quartet of soloists 
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singing in a New York City church. We asked them to 
bring their vestments, which on arrival proved to be a 
velvet cap and a purple cape. Of course this wouldn't 
do, but as we had no other vestments we decided to keep 
them out of the processional and at the proper time dur- 
ing the evening stage an entrance for them at the front 
into the choirloft, where the choir-rail would make the 
purple capes all right. We discarded the capes in the 
Baptist Church, 

Time came for the singers’ entrance, but mercy! where 
were they? Later they were discovered scrambling in 
the coal-bin below, in an effort to find the crooked stair- 
way to the choir. Flushed and giggling they appeared. 
It didn’t affect their singing, however. It is still remem- 
bered by those who heard them. 

Viola Van Marter, a tiny girl in the senior class, sang 
Bach’s “My Heart Ever Faithful.* I recall Miss Hinkel’s 
pleasure in Viola’s aria—that she should be singing Bach! 
The girl’s voice was too small, really, to have sung in 
so big a building, but her voice was so pure, so sweet, 
and she sang with so much style that I was extremely 
proud of her. 

Senator Large presented prizes to Florence Cooley, 
Edwin Case, and Eleanor Pimm. Lloyd Felmly gave a 
sketch of the Choirs; Forrest Barrass sang “For the Lord 
is Mindful of His Own,” in a smooth baritone voice; 
the seniors sang “I Will Lay Me Down in Peace,” by 
Gadsby; Mr. B. F. Dewey, strong member of the Metho- 
dist Church and our beloved mayor, presented the diplo- 
mas. One sees in this gesture a forward look, a hope 
of bringing these graduations eventually into a commu- 
nity event—which has now been realized. A charge to 
the new members by Dorothy Stout suggests a probation 
class, although I cannot recall such a class at this time. 

It may be interesting to know who comprised the 
senior class. Here are the members: Mary Bird, Forrest 
Barrass, Lloyd Felmly, Dorothy Stout, Viola Van Mar- 
ter, Mabel Van Deeventer, and a post-graduate if you 
please! Meta Kline, having graduated from the Pres- 
byterian choir last year and returned to the Methodist 
Church to help this new choir, now desired a diploma 
to the Methodist senior choir. 

So with this graduation in 1908 we had taken another 
step forward, with three choirs combined, and new 
singers graduated into the upper choir of each church. 
My joy knew no bounds. I saw us going on, and on, 
and on! 


(To be continued) 


SOMETHING LACKING 

By Anon. CONTRIB. 
A great soul can put more in the music than one who has 
nothing to express. I have been able to hear an aston- 
ishing proof of this on an organ in this city. The regu- 
lar organist is considered very fine—has the degree of 
Doctor of Music. He plays the notes just exactly as they 
are written, and uses appropriate stops; but after a while 
I got so I could hardly stand it to listen to him. I thought 
the organ must be bad, too. There was no soul, no feel- 
ing in his music. It is like a most mechanical and hard 
machine. 


—GO AND SEE FOR YOURSELF— 

All government buildings in Washington, as you will see 
when you visit that one-time honorable city, are filled 
with official notices warning all employees what will hap- 
pen to them if they do any electioneering or political 
work. Enjoying a prize seat in the cabinet now we have 
the chairman.of the National Democratic Committee. Is 
€ serving America? or only serving the president’s 
hoped-for renomination ? 
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Need for Excellence 
by Rowland W. Dunham 


Associate Editor 
Church Department 


MEDIOCRITY 

OME of my young friends, particularly or- 

gan students, frequently ask me if there 

is really any possibility of making a good 

living in the music profession. First of 

all I refer them to Dr. John Erskine’s 

splendid little article entitled Is There a 
Career in Music? All music teachers and students should 
read it. It is sensible, fair, and optimistic. Then there 
is a rather good brochure included among government 
vocational pamphlets, a little essay entitled Music, that 
may be secured by writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., and enclosing five cents. 
The third suggestion is Henry T. Finck’s wellknown 
book, Success in Music and How It is Won. 

Here is material enough to prove to anyone that a 
talented, ambitious musician may thrive sufficiently to 
keep from dire need. Even during recent years many 
musicians were able to keep their incomes from any con- 
siderable decline. While the prospects of wealth may be 
almost out of the question, a good musician who has 
found his proper place may live at least as well as the 
average man in other professions. 

After suggesting this reading matter which, after all, 
covers the subject, I can talk at considerable length about 
the choice of the profession of music. With students 
the gist of my remarks are easily summarized. Any per- 
son who is truly a musician may make a real success. 
Any person who lacks the native ability and personal 
qualities will be just as mediocre in music as he is likely 
to be in any other endeavor. ' 

All of which leads to the chief item of this little Edi- 
torial. The great need of the music profession is the 
elimination of the unfit and the discouragement of un- 
talented students from venturing into a field which re- 
quires a special and particular talent. This talent is a 
natural possession of the individual which may be of 
varying quality and volume. Without it one can accom- 
plish but little except among those who are uninitiated 
and unfamiliar with the best standards. 

Unfortunately there are thousands of professional 
musicians whose talent for music may be either negligible 
or entirely wanting. These men and women have ac- 
quired technical skill of a sort, some semblance of 
familiarity with music matters by study, reading, and 
personal contacts, and are usually possessed of what is 
commonly called a good line of talk. There is nothing 
more easily faked than musical facility of the sort pos- 
sessed by these people. The sad thing about it is that 
they so often hold positions of domination. 

To the minds of my readers will immediately occur 
individual instances of alleged musicians whose short- 
comings are so apparent that their material success seems 
to challenge the mediocrity of their achievements. A 
reputation for skill in music is based almost completely 
upon the ability to obtain publicity, while many of the 
world’s greatest masters have been unable to project their 
talents upon a public that could scarcely recognize true 
art. A case in hand is that of Beethoven and Hummel. 

Good interpretative musicians often make the mistake 
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of trying to compose. They may even become known 
as composers because of a certain knack in devising 
pleasant tunes and correct or superficially striking har- 
mony. Such a person was Dudley Buck whose music 
had such tremendous vogue in American churches thirty 
years ago. Here was a man of some talent as a player 
and director. It is too bad that he left such a mass of 
music with no trace of artistic value. It would be pos- 
sible to name a large number of present-day organists 
who insist upon composing music which our publishers 
accept for publication. How wise was the late Lynnwood 
Farnam in this respect. He used to repeat the old say- 
ing that there was already too much bad music being 
published without his adding more. 

Mediocrity is the crying evil of this profession of ours 
just as it is of every business and profession. What we 
can do about it is problematical. Encouragement of 
young performers and composers of undoubted ability is 
one way we can help. Let us stop playing inferior music. 
Let us improve our own standards of performance and 
step out of the class of pretenders. Let us make the or- 
gan world worthy of the new artistic ideals which are 
ahead of us. 


ANOTHER EDMUNDSON WORK 

Once more Mr. Garth Edmundson has appeared upon 
the list of important contributors to American organ 
music with his new In Modum Antiquum, just published 
by J. Fischer & Bro. I have had a manuscript copy for 
over a year. It seems to me that here we have the Com- 
poser’s best or at least most practical composition to 
date. 

In the first place the music is comparatively easy to 
play; this makes it available for all players. Then there 
is an individuality about it which appears perhaps more 
natural and instinctive than in previous works, fine as 
they are. 

The writing of music which has a modal background 
and foundation is likely to be a hazard for any composer. 
In this case Mr. Edmundson has accomplished his pur- 
pose with a singular originality of style and detail. 

Organists should purchase this at once. It will be 
music of first class with many possible uses. The price 
is small for the amount and quality of real music obtain- 
ed. Most important of all is the matter of fostering con- 
temporaneous American organ music that is worthy. 


Religious Services 


The New Type of Church Service Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired: Text 
“LIFE OF CHRIST” 

Processional, Prayer. 
Brahms, A Rose Breaks into Bloom 
j. “Come let us all this day,” Bach 
trio. “At the Inn in Bethlehem,” ar. Dickinson 
boys. “How far is it,” Moyer 
“Baptism of Jesus,” Moyer 
Shur-j, Sea of Galilee 
“Jesus preaching to the multitudes,” Moyer 
s. “The Good Shepherd,” Moyer 
“Jesus at the door,” Moyer 
Congregational hymn, “Jesus calls us” 
b. “Judas,” Ward Stephens 
“The Lamb of God,” Moyer 
“The Ascension,” Moyer 
Benediction, Recessional 
Dubois, Hosannah 

Service in the First Baptist, Reading, Pa., by Dr. 
Joseph R. Wood and J. Wm. Moyer. This was the last 





of the series built around the themes of the varicus 
stained-glass windows of the church; most of the music 
was written by Mr. Moyer to thus celebrate twenty ye: rs 
as organist of the church. In addition to the adult chorus 
of 36 there is a junior choir of 20 girls and 20 bovs, 
The juniors assisted various other organizations in ‘he 
church and in other ways raised their treasury balaiice 
to $215.00 toward a vacation at the shore. Two rehear- 
sals a week are held, with exercises similar to those adyo- 
cated by Miss Vosseller. Mr. Moyer’s anthems were 
written on themes suggested by the various windows: a 
duplicator process was used to provide copies for the 
choristers. 


4S 
—GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL— 

“You will be surprised when I tell you that I have 
decided on a Sabbatical year from the Guilmant Organ 
School. I will continue my work at the First Presby- 
terian Church, as always. I have long wanted extra 
time for many things I should have done. Now | 
hope to do them.” Thus did the founder and director 
of that famous School announce the first real vacation 
he has taken in the 37 years of the School’s activities. 
And forthwith he sailed for Europe. 

In Dr. Carl’s absence, the Guilmant Organ School 
will be directed by Mr. Willard Irving Nevins who 
“will have full charge of the School during my holi- 
day,” writes Dr. Carl. 

Mr. Nevins, associated with Dr. Carl for twenty 
years, was born in Perry, N. Y., studied organ with 
Harold Vincent Milligan, Dr. Carl, and Joseph Bon- 
net; his first position was with Morningside Presby- 
terian, New York, in 1910, followed by other churches 
in progressive order of importance, up to his present 
West End Presbyterian to which he was appointed 
in 1930, playing a 3-44 Moller there and directing an 
adult chorus of 40 and children’s choirs of 60, with five 
rehearsals each week during the busy season. He 
married Helen Dickerson in 1922 and the couple have 
two daughters. During the War he was second-lieu- 
tenant in the air service, photographic division. 

The courses at the Guilmant Organ School began 
some four decades ago with organ and theory, to 
which were soon added sight-reading, ear-training, dic- 
tation, score-reading, etc. When churches generally 
began to realize the need for more attention to choir 
work and less to organ solos, the School secured one of 
New York’s finest choral conductors to plan, prepare, 
and present an intensively practical course of choir- 
mastership; and Hugh Ross has made that course one 
of the highlights, using a small choral group as an ex- 
perimental laboratory for the students to work upon. 

This season Mr. Nevins adds an equally vital course 
in voice culture under the direction of Miss Amy El- 
lerman, who incidentally is at present coaching a ‘ilm- 
star whose recent successful picture (Irene Dunne in 
‘Roberta’) scored unusual success. Miss Ellern:in, a 
New York voice teacher, has planned a course in oie 
fundamentals which choirmasters need in the haniling 
of the type of voices that comprise the average «101. 
Boychoir work will be taught by Norman Coke- 'eph- 
cott whose choir at the Cathedral ‘of St. John the Dr 
vine in New York is one of the city’s finest. _ 

For worthy students unable to provide their own 
tuition several scholarships are again available, by gift 
of the Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer. The sum- 
mer-course now in progress under Mr. Nevins «irec- 
tion is well filled in spite of the heat prevailing in New 
York at this period. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Time Moves On 


SUBSCRIBER is chairman of the music 
committee of his church and asks what 
the committee can do for the benefit of 
the music. We might be inclined to 
suggest many things, such as unani- 

3 mously committing suicide or going to 
Europe for twenty years. We might suggest various 
other things too, such as firing the organist, finding 
out what he wants to do and then ordering him to 
stop, or increasing the minister’s secretarial staff and 
cutting the music budget. However, there have been 
music committees that have been of use in the world, 
so let’s discuss the theme as earnestly here as we did 
in the exchange of letters; here’s a music-committee 
chairman who is decidedly of the raght sort. . 

The first duty of the chairman is to kill off his com- 
mittee so they won’t kill off his leadership; the best 
committee is still the committee of one. There is no 
more need for the average music committee in any 
church than for a sermon committee; after the sermon 
committee has selected the minister and presented him 
for acceptance by the congregation, the committee re- 
signs. After a music committee has selected an organ- 
ist, it should resign ; its work is done. 

But this committeeman wants to do something. 
What? There are many things he can do. 

First we suggested that he time three or four typical 
services and note the total number of minutes during 
which the minister is leading the service, and the total 
mutes during which the organist leads, taking into 
consideration the prelude, postlude, hymns, and all 
that for the organist. 

Check similarly the actual number of items in which 
the organist leads as compared to the number in which 
the minister leads. These two computations can then 
be used for a salary adjustment. The church has all 
too long gone on the theory that it can combine in 
one meal the luxury of milk-fed chicken for the 
minister's salary, and the poverty of mouldy bread for 
the organist’s. It never will work; a salary adjustment 
is the first essential. 

The second function of a committee is to find an 
organist who is not only competent—there are plenty 
of them--but also wise enough to be willing to serve 

‘8 congregation, and the woods are not so full of that 
‘ype. But having such a man, then give him full and 
complete confidence, and take orders from him, don’t 
tty to give him orders; he’s the expert, he’s the boss; 
the committee is only his subordinate staff to serve in 

€ capacity of propaganda-spreaders among the mem- 
bers of the official board and congregation. The 
minster has the advantage—which he utilizes with 


painful frequency—of telling his congregations on 
Sunday how good he is, how hard he works for them; 
the organist is cooped up at the console, with a con- 
gregation arriving after he starts work and departing 
before he finishes—he has no contact with them, no 
propaganda possibilities. It is the committee’s func- 
tion to supply that propaganda. 

What is good church music? What is bad? There 
is no positive answer, any more than there is an un- 
qualified answer to the question, What is good food? 
Good food for your dog is a lot different from good 
food for your horse, or your canary, or your pet gold- 
fish. Good music for one congregation would be hope- 
lessly bad for another. The first duty of the new 
organist is to determine the status of music-apprecia- 
tion in his congregation, and then begin at that level, 
no matter how low it is. If an organist moulds his 
congregation’s taste gradually enough, there will be no 
harm in the process; harm comes only in speeding 
too much. These problems are not entirely for the 
organist to determine but rather for the trio, organist, 
minister, and music-committee chairman. After the 
organist has proved his ability, proved his sympathy 
with the congregation, it will be time for the minister 
and chairman to keep out of music questions and let 
the organist make the decisions himself. There isn’t 
anything worse in this world than committee decisions. 
Get one man you can trust, and then trust him. It 
will be easy enough, if the salary adjustment is right, 
to find an organist who will give the church vastly 
more than he can ever hope to get. 

If we have two fine horses, both equally well trained, 
we can’t expect them to pull the same load or race on 
equal footing if we feed one three times better than 
the other; yet the church has been guilty of that dis- 
crimination ever since it progressed to its present stage 
where a true service of inspirational values is in the 
making. Preaching the Golden Rule isn’t worth a 
darn so long as we practise selfishness. 

t.s.b. 
“The former address will not be used again, in all 
probability, and the new one may be permanent unless 
I get a position somewhere—and me with a brand new 
A.B. and Mus.Bac.,” writes a subscriber. 

“A church wrote us and asked if they could secure 
one of our graduates; the salary was three dollars a 
Sunday,” said the head of one of our finest specialty 
schools for organists. I asked in return. “Did you ask 
them if they ever thought of employing a theological 
seminary graduate at that same salary?” 

Andrew Carnegie contended he could believe all the 
music of the service said to him, but not all the sermon 
said. Millions of men and women increasingly feel 
the same way about it. The responsibility of the organ 
profession is to take great care that we do not make 
the blunder of thinking people go to church for the 
music; they certainly do not; they go for the service, 
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and the true service is nothing more or less than a 
* matter of religious atmosphere and surroundings. Our 
music committee chairmen, like our good subscriber, 
must first see to that salary readjustment, and then 
the rest will be up to us. 





t.s.b. 
Dr. Diggle puts this one: “Would it be possible for 
you to arrange with some out-of-town visitor who is 
attending the convention to write an article, “What I 
Really Thought of the Convention’? or would it be 
too risky? If one really told the truth it would surely 
hurt some people’s feelings. The usual ‘write-up’ is 
the bunk.” 

The answer is: No, it wouldn’t be possible. The 
last time these pages gave valuable money and space 
to the publication of such a report there was so much 
trouble over it that we decided once and for all that 
it would never again be done. 
t.s.b. 
And now the Austin brothers, Mr. Basil G. Austin 
and Mr. John T. Austin, give the merry organ world 
something to talk about. Perhaps for the first time in 
history a famous organ-building firm writes Finis and 
smiles about it. The Austins made money, plenty of 
it. They made a splendid organ, one of the world’s 
finest. They contributed tremendously to the art of 
organ playing by providing the organist w ith one of 
the finest machines ever assembled in the shape of a 
console. They created all these things on their own 
initiative, built up the prestige of the Austin organ 
strictly by themselves, and are evidently taking the 

name into retirement with them. 

I believe they admit—without definitely telling any- 
one—that their reasons are somewhat more praise- 
worthy than their official announcement (partly repro- 
duced in our July pages) would indicate. I don’t think 
the fact that business is hard has very much to do with 
it. They never before ran away from a hard problem; 
they invariably faced the problem and solved it. 

I rather think that in the background of their minds 
is a new concept of a business man’s privilege. Hav- 
ing done all this by their own initiative, unaided by 
anything other than the excellence of their own ideas 
and the enthusiastic support of the profession, they 
now feel that it will be good to enjoy life and have 
some measure of profit from their years of hard work. 
Having run and won the race, they propose to take a 
measure of enjoyment from their achievements. And 
certainly they are not unmindful of the fact that in 
taking the Austin organ into retirement with them 
they are performing the very broadest kind of a service 
to their competitiors and friends in the organ-building 
industry. 

The Austins played clean in competition. They 
were noted for fair dealings with their customers, both 
before they got the money and after. The Austins are 
not scared by hard times; they are not running away 
from difficulties; they are not afraid of competition, 
old or new. They are merely showing the same orig- 
inality and independence in their method of going out 
of business as they showed in their methods of creat- 
ing and carrying on that business. 

It’s a startling change and in spite of all that may be 
said in favor of the Austin brothers’ method, builders 
and organists alike will regret this evidence that “time 
marches on.” Very well; time does march on. It 
takes with it those who choose to go. It tramps on 
et _ try to stop it. Therefore; onward with it. 
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SERVICING THE MIXTURES 

By the Hon. Emerson RICHARDS 
With regard to the relative cost of keeping a mixture 
or a reed in tune, perhaps the first-handed experience 
of some of us who have built mixtures into our orvans 
may be of interest. Men like Harrison and White. 
legg may have been prejudiced by their artistic im- 
pulses, but surely they must also consider such prac- 
tical matters as cost of manufacture and maintenance. 
while I, being a theorist, may be indulgently permitted 
to jump off the deep end. But even this experience 
must count for something, for one organ of my de- 
sign has over a hundred ranks of mixtures in it: the; 
have taught me much about the cost of keeping them 
in condition. 

I am discussing the practicability of mixtures jurely 
from the money standpoint. Indeed our present en- 
vironment admits of no other. In this city of Sin and 
Sunshine one is not in tune with Art. Art ma iy be 
all right in some places, but with us we are compelled 
to reduce everything to the common denomination o/ 
dollars. So let’s meet the mixtures on that ground, 

With every change of temperature a reed goes out 
of tune. It does not come back. A mixture goes out 
of tune with the Diapasons—and comes back with 
them too. It goes out of tune with them, not against 
them. So we should tune the reeds at least once a 
month, sometimes every week. We normally tune 
the flues twice a year, in the spring and fall, when 
the principal temperature-changes take place. 

Now it does not take so long to tune a rank 0 
flues as it does a rank of reeds. Therefore five ranks 
of flues in a mixture can be given one tuning more 
quickly than one reed rank could be given five tun- 
ings. For good conditioning, the reed will have to be 
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tuned fifty-two times a year, and that makes the 
equivalent of tuning a five-rank mixture ten times a 
year—a distinct advantage in favor of mixtures. 

]t is not necessary to “cotton off” the unwanted 
ranks when tuning a mixture. Experienced tuners 
know the trick. I have seen the late William E. Has- 
kell tune a three-rank mixture without silencing any 
rank. 

A mixture will stand up as well as the rest of the 
flue-work even if it is not tuned more often than once 
in six months. Many of the mixtures in the Audi- 
torium organ in Atlantic City have required no atten- 
tion after standing a year without tuning, and this in 
spite of being subjected to violent changes of tempera- 
ture. Roscoe Evans, in constant attendance on this 
organ, spends most of his tuning time on the reeds, 
giving comparatively little attention to the mixtures. 
This is a matter of actual experience rather than 
theoretical discussion. 

Do not these facts then show that where a mixture 
has been substituted for a reed on artistic grounds, the 
cost of tuning has actually been lessened? 

One will hear objections from ignorant or lazy organ 
maintenance men, but such men unintentionally de- 
stroy the quality of the chorus reeds as readily as they 
fail to tune the mixtures. A reed is a very delicate 
instrument. Just change the position of the wire a 
trifle and we have materially altered the color. A 
mixture is much more fool-proof. An organist gets 
more constant use of his mixtures than he can ever 
hope to get from his reeds, with their tendency to be 
out of tune. 


TWO ORGANS MUCH ALIKE 

By R. P. Extior 
I hope you can give space for my spontaneous reaction 
to the excellent specification of the new Aeolian-Skinner 
in Trinity Church, New Haven, and Senator Richards’ 
exhaustive commentary thereon, which latter almost 
might have been written with the new Fort Myer Mol- 
ler in mind. The one was finished by Donald Harrison, 
the other by Richard Whitelegg, two supremely com- 
petent artists, both ex-Willis, both steeped in European 
tradition, which they know how to temper to the Ameri- 
can atmosphere. 

The stoplist of the New Haven main organ as install- 
ed, three stops prepared for, is a good third larger than 
the Army Chapel one, and there is a much greater differ- 
ence in the size of the buildings. The Greats are close- 
ly similar, if the Senator’s preference for omission of 
the two reeds be observed; Fort Myer has three ranks 
of mixture instead of four, and no Tierce; also a Har- 
monic Flute 8’ of unusual character where New Haven 
has a metal Bourdon. The Swells are almost identical, 
granting variation in names on the strings, a Triangular 
Flute 4” at Fort Myer instead of the New Haven Har- 
monic Flute, a chorus reed of calibre suited to the 
smaller room, and five instead of six ranks of mixture, 
split into a two and a three at Fort Myer, not the in- 
separable stop which the Senator deplores. Fort Myer 
has its Vox Humana, which is prepared in the Church. 
I did regret having to be content with one tapered 8’ 
Flute, where the Church has a Flute Celeste, but as the 
critic points out, with the Unda Maris it might be re- 
dundant, and the smaller organ had to have lines drawn 
somewhere. 

_ Trinity Choir is larger, but again, not greatly different 
in possibilities. It has Gemshorns 16’ and 4’ and Dul- 
cana 8’, with no 2’ stop in that class of tone, where the 
Chapel has a Dulciana of 97 pipes at 16-8-4-2. It has ad- 
ditionally Tierce and English Horn, whereas I had to 


sacrifice the latter to retain my Trompette. Neither or- 
gan has a French Horn. The Chapel has a Gamba of 
broad tone in lieu of any Diapason, a preference of the 
late Lynnwood Farnam and still favored by some of our 
leading recitalists. 

The difference in size, both of space and investment, 
shows up more markedly in the Pedal. I wonder if the 
gain in effect is as real as apparent? My Chapel speci- 
fication has an exceptionally straight Pedal, but the 
Church organ goes still further for the same number of 
stops plus one, a 32’ Soubasse extension. The Chapel 
Pedal has ample po ver. It provides essentially the same 
colors and dynamic steps, and includes a light 16’ reed 
borrow from the Swell, of great utility and beauty. 

I have not had the satisfaction of trying the Trinity 
organ, nor the Senator the Chapel instrument ; I am com- 
paring specifications in the light of a rather definite 
knowledge of the aims and works of the builders and 
the tonal ideas of the commentator. There may be dif- 
ferences in scaling and treatment, beyond those dictated 
by the sizes and characteristics of the rooms, but the 
trend clearly is in the right direction. Both stoplists will 
be found in T.A.O. for June, on pages 219 and 231. 


—AN ORGAN FOR ORGANISTS— 

Until recent years organs were built for everybody in 
the world excepting the man who had to make his 
living by playing one. The latest studio organ for 
the organist himself is announced by the Wicks Pipe 
Organ Co.—an exceedingly compact instrument of 
real organ tone at a price that successfully meets com- 
petition from non-organ sources. The new Wicks 
organ is almost as portable as a grand piano, requires 
little floor-space, and obtains its power from any elec- 
tric-light socket. 

The tonal elements are a Geigen Diapason, a slim- 
scaled flute, and a soft string (Salicional). The flute 
is extended to 16’ for use in the Pedal by means of the 
familiar Wicks free-reed, and the Diapason is grooved 
to the flute below tenor-C; this arrangement requires 
a floor-space only 1’ 9” deep and 4’ 10” wide. The con- 
sole requires an additional 3’ 8”. 

Unless specially designed, a height of 8’ 6” is re- 
quired, but the pipework, blower, etc. can be located 
out of sight, the console only in the music-room. The 
console of course is standard, two manuals and pedal 
of 32-note compass. 

The Geigen Diapason is playable only at 8’ on both 
Great and Swell. The flute plays at 16-8-4-2 on the 
Great, 16-8-4-2 24 on the swell, and at 16-8-4 on the 
Pedal; the Salicional at 8-4 on the Great, 8-4 on the 
Swell, and 4’ on the Pedal. In addition to these stops 
there are two fixed combinations in stop-form afford- 
ing synthetic Quintadena and Oboe effects at 8’ on the 
Swell. This makes a total of twenty stops available 
at the astonishing price of $1075.00. 

Low wind-pressure makes possible a surprising 
volume of tone so that the instrument can be voiced 
to be agreeable for a small room or perfectly adequate 
for chapels and auditoriums of larger proportions. 
The cost of operation “compares with that of an elec- 
tric-iron.” Hence both in original purchase price and 
in cost of maintenance, the new Wicks organ meets 
all challenges and provides the owner with genuine 
organ tone, three basic qualities, unified to eighteen 
stops. Sales have been made even to South Africa, 
England, and.Canada (Dr. Frederic T. Egener, Lon- 
don, well known to T.A.O. readers). 
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—RANGERTONE RECORDINGS— 

Maj. Richard H. Ranger, of Rangertone Inc., took his 
newly-developed recording apparatus to the June 
Guild convention and made records of the full hour’s 
program of original orchestral compositions conducted 
by their composers, the choir program in Juilliard 
Auditorium, Harold Gleason’s 15-minute program on 
the new Aeolian-Skinner in the N.B.C. studio, Roth 
String Quartet, Hugh Ross’ rehearsal of the impromptu 
chorus, etc. A souvenir record has been made up of 
parts of all the other recordings. Shortly before the 
Guild recordings, Rangertone recorded Carl F. Muel- 
ler’s unaccompanied choir, and the annual service of 
the Flemington Children’s Choir. 

The new Rangertone, an instrument considerably 
improved and developed over the original, is to be 
ready this fall. The third Rangertone product, the 
amplifier, has had its most recent installation in 
Trinity Church, New Haven. 

—FOR COMPOSERS— 
For the benefit of composers we reproduce some of 
the comments of Mr. Aaron Stein, in the New York 
Post on the WJZ broadcast of original orchestral 
compositions by distinguished Guild members. Mr. 
Stein calls it “an uncommonly interesting hour of dull 
music,” and says the composers are “thoroughly 
schooled musicians” who “seem to have an admirable 
equipment for the statement of musical ideas coupled 
with a lamentable poverty of musical ideas for state- 
ment.” All of which is in line with statements fre- 
quently made in our review pages, that the technic is 
quite often flawless and expert, but inspiration is too 
often lacking. 
WIDOR’S INFLUENCE 
By RowLtanp W. DUNHAM 

We must remember that the English comments of the 
Widor-Schweitzer edition of Bach’s organ works were 
not written by Widor at all. He insists that only the in- 
troduction is his work. The old man did a great deal for 
the intelligent playing of Bach, notwithstanding your im- 
pression about his being cut and dried. He plays Bach 
with considerable rubato and much more variety than was 
conventional before his day. French organs lack our 
kind of strings and solo stops, so of course he can hardly 
exploit the sort of effects Weinrich and those you men- 
tion have been demonstrating. On the other hand the 
Diapason is used there with various types of mixtures. 

I consider Widor did more to free Bach from rigidity 
and convention than you credit to him. Farnam was as 
surprised as I to discover his real feeling about Bach. 
Naturally we can do things he never thought of in these 
days of colorful organs and with more thorough study of 
the great organ works. 


World’s Largest Organ 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 








in two back issues of The American Organist 


May 1929: Contains complete specifications as 
proposed and revised (both indicated) with six 
prices actually bid, 7 plates. $1.00 postpaid .... 


August 1932: Contains full description of console 
as built, 12 full-page plates; tells everything an 
organist needs to know about that console in 
order to play it easily. $1.00 postpaid 


Or Both Issues $1.75 postpaid. 


The American Organist, Richmond Staten Island, New York 
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There is a great deal of criticism directed toward 
Widor these days. Most of it is unjustified and a res ult 
of misunderstanding. That he did not like Franck i- at 
least comprehensible. Many people do not. Outside of 
J. S. B. and Franck there is little organ music on a hgh 
plane. In Widor’s prime there was even less. It is .n- 
fair to dismiss his stand with one word—egotism. | ve- 
lieve he is sincere and a musician who contributed more 
than we realize to the elevation of organ music to its 


proper place. 


FRANCK’S MUSIC 
By FAMEE ELMER SHISLER 

I have often wondered why one does not find Franck’s 
music more often. I am not referring to the A-Minor 
Chorale, which is my favorite of the three, nor to Piece 
Heroique—they are both beautiful and often used— 
but to the slow movements like Adagio from his Fan- 
tasia in C. I think it is wonderfully sweet and pure, 
and would, I believe, appeal to the average audience. 
There is a purity in Franck’s music which one does not 
find in the music of any other composer. 

Then there is the Andante in Grande Piece Sym- 
phonique, one of the most beautiful slow movements in 
existence. I like it much better than the Andante from 
Widor’s Fourth. I am fond of Widor’s, but this one 
of Franck’s is much superior—it is so exquisite, and as 
pure and fragrant as a lily. It refreshes my soul every 
time I play it. Cesar Franck must have lived very close 
to God, there is such purity in his music. 

—EVERY FREE MAN “HOPES NOT”-- 
In replying to the question as to whether Roosevelt would 
be renominated, Governor Talmadge, Democratic gover- 
nor of Atlanta, said: 

“T hope not; it would be a national calamity . . . 
in view of what he has sponsored in Washington.” 








A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 





5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics | 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- | 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 





ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-RICHMOND STATION‘S. I. New York, N. Y. 
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Recital 
Programs 


Conident that our readers scan these 
colunns for what they get out of 
then, not merely to see if their own 
programs are in them, we limit the 
present instalment largely to pro- 
granis by recitalists who have made 
their names best known to the wid- 
est circle of readers; so many all- 
organ programs are available that we 
eliminate programs having ‘assisting 
artists.’ 


...E. Power BIGGS 
...Harvard University 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Sonata 1 
Handel’s Concerto 10 
Bach, Alle Menschen mussen 
Christe du Lamm Gottes 
Ich ruf’ zu Dir 
In Dir ist Freude 
Passacaglia 
Reubke’s Sonata 


...Dr. Edward EIGENSCHENK 
...Kimball Hall, Chicago 

Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Korsakov, In Silent Woods 

Mullet, Tu est Petra 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 

The day is so joyful 

Son. 3: Vivace 
Jacob, Sunrise ; Vendages ; 

Chanson de Pressoir; 

En Revenant de Vignes. 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Vierne, 6: Scherzo 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 


.. Charlotte LOCKWOOD 
...Crescent Ave., Plainfield 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Bach, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
_ Rondo alla Campanella 
Stravinsky’s l’Oiseau Feu 
Novak, In the Church 
Widor, 8: Finale 
...Alexander McCURDY 
... Swarthmore College 
Bossi, Chorale 
Bach, Our Father 

In Thee is joy 
_O God have mercy 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
Karg-Flert, Adeste Fidelis 

upre, Cortege and Litany 


“ah Carl McKINLEY 
-..Old South Church, Boston 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Corelli, Preludio 


Franck, Grande Piece 

Karg-Elert, Landscape in Mist 
Adeste Fidelis 

McKinley-j, Silhouette 
Dundee Variations 


..*Edward G. MEAD 
...Miami University 

... American Composers 
Bingham, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Barnes, Op. 18: Scherzo 
Baumgartner, Idyl 
Stoughton’s Persian Suite 
Seder, Chapel of San Miguel 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Skilton, Meditation 
Jepson, Toccata 


...*Claude L. MURPHREE 

... Villa Hvidore, Delray Beach 
*Edmundson, Concert Variations 
Murphree, Paraphrase 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Lemare, Minstrel Boy 

Weaver, Squirrel 

Seder, Chapel of San Miguel 
Yon-j, Primitive Organ 

Wagner, Tannhauser Overture 
*Diggle, Festival Toccata 

Show, Distant Chimes 

Snow, Distant Chimes 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Lemare, Swing Low 

Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
Edmundson-j, Easter Springsong 
Gaul-j, Foot of Fujiyama 

Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 
Dupre, Noel Variations 


... Stanley E. SAXTON 
... Skidmore College 
*Bach, Pastorale 
Suite in D: Aria 
Choralprelude on Credo 
Liszt, Sistine Chapel Evocation 
Nevin’s Tragedy of Tin Soldier 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Yon-j, Echo 
Edmundson-j, Impressions Gethiques 
Gaul-j, Old-Mother Daguerrotype 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
*Edmundson-j., Christmas Suite 
Guilmant, Offertory on two Noels 
Bossi, Musette 
Saxton, Carol Rhapsody 
Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Borodin, At the Convent 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Rogers, Son. Em: Scherzo 
Maquaire, 1: Allegro 
*Handel’s Concerto Gm 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Tchaikowsky, Miniature Overture 
Wagner, Tristan, Act 3 Prelude 
Candlyn, Fantasie Impromptu 
...*Alexander SCHREINER 
...University of California 
*Pachelbel, Good news 


Beethoven, Sym. 5: Andante 
Mulet, Meditation Religieuse 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
Boellmann’s Gothic Suite 
...Franck Program 

Piece Heroique 

Poco Lento and Adagio 
Chorale Fantasie E 

Panis Angelicus 

Finale Bf 

... Dvorak Program 
Slavonic Dances in C and Em 
Indian Lament 

New World: Largo; Finale. 


...Jullian R. WILLIAMS 
... Presbyterian, Beaver Falls 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Wagner, Dreams 

Mereaux, Toccata 

Handel’s Concerto 5 

Negro, Were you There 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Schubert Moment Musicale 
Guilmant, Funeral March and Chant 
Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 
Edmundson, Elfin Dance 
Schubert, By the Sea 

Gigout, Toccata Bm 


... Isabel D. FERRIS 
...Wilson College 
...Examination Programs 
*J. W. Thompson, Grand Chorus 
McAmis, Dreams 
Boccherini, Minuet 
Goodwin, Carnival Passes 
Reiff, Festal Postlude 
*Pratella, Gothic Cathedral 
Rogers, Intermezzo 
Macfarlane, Evening Bells 
Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Widor, 5: Mvt. 1 
*Fairclough, Song of Happiness 
Bonnet, Reverie 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Maitland, Optimist 
Goodwin, Fountain Sparkling 
*Marfarlane, Chanson Joyeuse 
White, Nobody Knows 
Wheeldon, Evening Chimes 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Vierne, 1: Finale 

Eight programs were given at 4:45 
from Jan. 22 to 30 during mid-year 
examination; assisting artists ap- 
peared on the other four. The present 
series was the result of requests 
after Miss Ferris’ first series given 
during the examination period last 
year. 


...PIANO-ORGAN RECITAL 
...-*Anna Blanche FOSTER 
...First Cong., Redlands 
Guilmant, Pastorale 

Scherzo Capriccioso 
Weaver-i, Exultation 
Humperdinck, Prelude 
Clokey-j, Symphonic Piece 





Advance Programs 


Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 


...E. Power BIGGS 
... St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
... Aug. 6, 1:00 
Handel’s Concerto 2 
Bach’s Sonata 5 
Haydn, Sym. D.: Air and Varitions 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
... Aug. 13, 1:00 
Elgar, Son. G: Mvt. 1 
Bach’s Sonata 6 
Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Bach, Toccata F 
... Aug. 20, 1:00 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Adagio Am 
Aria G 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
... Aug. 27, 1:00 
Noble, Prelude Solennel 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Bach, Hark a voice saith 
In Thee is joy 
Prelude and Fugue G 
...Alexander SCHREINER 
... Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
...Broadcast over Columbia chain 
... Aug. 4, 8:30 a.m., m.s.t. 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Schumann-g, Prophet Bird 
Guilmant-g, Son. 1: Pastorale 
Bach, Aria 
Franck-j, Piece Heroique 
Nevin-s, Will o’ the Wisp 
...Aug. 11, 8:30 a.m., m.s.t. 
Vierne-jl, Westminster Chimes 
Bach, Fugue G 
Lemaigre-g, Capriccio 
Becker-g, Son. 1: Toccata 
Franck-e, Panis Angelicus 
Beethoven, Largo Appassionata 
...Aug. 18, 8:30 a.m., m.s.t. 
Bach, Dorian Toccata 
Clokey-h, Jagged Peaks 
Widor-ih,6: Allegro 
Bach, Sinfonia 
Henselt-g, Ave Maria 
Callaerts-g, Intermezzo 
... Aug. 25, 8:30 a.m., m.s.t. 
Bach, Toccata F 
Widor-g, 2: Finale 
Schumann-g, Canon Bm 
Bach, Air 
Mendelssohn, Adagio 
Jensen-g, Will o’ the Wisp 
...Wm. Riley SMITH 
...Museum of Art, Cleveland 
...-Aug. 4, 5:15 
Bach, Fugue Ef 
Franck, Pastorale 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed Pipes 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
..Aug. 11, 5:15 
Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Martini, Gavotte 
Samazeuilh, Prelude 
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Bonnet, Elves 
W. R. Smith, Concert Caprice 
...George Wm. VOLKEL 
...Chautauqua, N. Y. 
... Aug. 7, 5:00 
Noble, Choralprelude Ton-i-Botel 
Palmgren, May Night 
Rogers, March Ef 
Jongen, Pensee d’Automne 
Jacob, Burgandian Hours: 7 exc. 
Widor, 4: Scherzo; Finale. 
... Aug. 14, 5:00 
Widor, 5: Allegro 
Simonds, Sun’s Declining Rays 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Beethoven, St. Ot.: Cavatina 
Russell-j, Song of Basket-Weaver 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Grieg, Air and Sarabande 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
... Aug. 21, 5:00 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Bach, Symphonia F 
Bossi, Intermezzo Lyrico 
Allegretto 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
Vivaldi, Largo e Spiccato 
Jongen, Chant de Mai 
Widor, 5: Allegretto; Toccata. 
... Aug. 25, 2:30 
Buxtehude, Unto my dear Lord 
Handel’s Concerto 2 
Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
My Inmost Heart Rejoices 
Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
... Aug. 28, 5:00 
Samazeuihl, Prelude 
Elgar, Son. G: Allegro 
Bizet, l’Arlesienne Adagietto 
Rameau, Musette en Rondo 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Franck, Chorale 3 
Avery, Nocturne 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
...oept. 1, 2:30 
Buxtehude, How Brightly Shines 
Had not God been for us 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Pastorale Cm 
Fugue G 
Widor, Sicilienne 
March of Night Watchman 
Delius, First Cuckoo in Spring 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 


AS 
—THE ANSWER— 
Our thanks to Mr. Frederick G. 
Smith of Milwaukee for his answer 
to our reader’s question on July page 
287: “Tell your reader to write to 
the School of Music, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; I think 
they can give him what he wants.” 


—GOODRICH— 
Wallace Goodrich has been deco- 
rated by the French government as 
Chevalier of Legion of Honor. 





Service 
Selections 


...Frank Stewart ADAMS 
... Trinity M. E., S. I., New York 
... Festival Evensong 
Dubois, Fiat Lux 
Guiding Pillar, Gaul 
s. At eventide it shall be light 
Mag.-Nunc Dim. in C, Roberts 
Hail gladdening Light, Martin 
Long day closes, Sullivan 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Now o’er land, Bortniansky 

“The close of day as portrayed in 
poetry and music from ancient times 
to the present—its implication and 
significance in ritual and worship,” 
says the calendar. Mr. Adams con- 
ducted the chorus of 21, and Mar- 
garetta G, French was guest organ- 
ist; says Mr. Adams, “It was a com- 
pletely unified service, every unit 
having a definite relation to every 
other and to the central concept. All 
the elements—musical, dramatic, lit- 
erary, liturgical, and dialectical— 
progressed to a logical climax. The 
whole service took about 70 minutes. 
Note the omission of the anachron- 
istic postlude; instead we used an 
organ solo as part of the service, 











Abbreviations | 


If a key-letter is hyphenated nest | 
after a composer's name in any pro- | 
gram, it indicates the publisher; the | 
complete key to these abbreviations | 
will be published frequently in these | 
pages. - 
he Editors assume no responsibil- | 
ity for the spelling of unusual names. | 

Instrumental music is listed with | 
the composer's name first, vocal with | 
the title first. 

Recital Programs: 
*Indicates recitalists who have given | 
the organ builder the credit he de-' 
serves on the printed program. If, 
used after the title of a composition | 
tt indicates that a “soloist” preceded | 
that work. If used at the beginning | 
of any line it indicates the beginning 
of another program. 

Services and Musicales: | 
*Indicates the beginning of ay | 
morning service given herewith com- 
plete; it is also used to indicate | 
churches whose minister prints the 
the organist’s name along with his 
own on the calendar, **Indica‘es the 
beginning of an evening serzce or 
special musicale. 

Obvious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, mens 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, p1ano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tencr, um 
accompanied, violin, women’s 701Ces, 
hyphenating denotes duets etc.; 3>» 
3 pages; 3-p, 3-part, etc. 








——— 
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just before the benediction and ves- 
per hymn.” 
_..Dr. Ray HASTINGS 
_..Temple Baptist, Los Angeles 
_, Evening Musicale 
Gounod, Faust Prelude 
Rubinstein, Romance 
Old English air for Chimes 
Toselli, Serenade 
Mendelssohn, Sym. 3: Finale 
Make a joyful noise, Beethoven 
a. Rest in the Lord, Mendelssohn 
m. Where is He, Stewart 
Lord’s Prayer, Tchaikowsky 
Sent out Thy light, Schuetky 
s. If thou hadst known, Stephens 
Batiste, Pilgrim’s Song of Hope 
b. Out of the deep, Marks 
This is the day, Schubert 
Palestrina, We Adore Thee 
...Claude L. MURPHREE 
...First Baptist, Gainesville 
...Edmundson Service 
*Edmundson, Benedictus 
Forth to the fight, Avery 
Edmundson, Pastorale Ancienne 
Edmundson, Cortege and Fanfare 
**Edmundson, Litania Solenne 
Hymn-anthem 
Edmundson, Pax Vobiscum 
Edmundson Modum Antiquum 
...Ernest WHITE 
...St James., Philadelphia 
...Liturgical Music Festival 
Couperin, Fugue on the Kyrie 
Psalm 112, Turle 
Kyrie, Titcomb 
Sanctus and Benedictus, Ravanello 
Widor, Gothique: Adagio 
Lord God, Vittoria 
Lord increase my faith, Gibbons 
Alleluia, Jacob Handl 
Zion hears watchmen, Buxtehude 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
Earth is the Lord’s, Walker 
Into the woods, Voris 
God of Truth, Darke 
Service presented on a Monday 
evening with chorus of eight men. 
... Thornton L,. WILCOX 
...Presbyterian, Bellevue, Pa. 
... Youth Service 
Gluck, Andante 
Godard, Joceyln Berceuse 
Beethoven, Minuet 
Lord is my Shepherd, Smart 
V. Pergolese, Tre Giorni 
Bossi, Prayer 
-.. WESTMINSTER Choir School 
-..Wesiminster Choirs Program 
Alleluia, Jones 
Angel of the Lord, Makarov 
Go down Moses, Cain 
Wake up sweet melody, Cain 
The Echo, di Lasso 
Old Man River, Kern 
Crucifixus, Lotti 
Joseph's lovely garden, Dickinson 
omfort me anew, Brahms 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—Tue Epitors 




















Celestial Voices, Alcock 
Praise to the Lord, Sohren 

The future Westminster Choir 
sang the first three, the present Choir 
the next three, the past Choir the 
next, and all combined for the last 
three. 
...Princeton Chapel program 
O come let us worship, Palestrina 
Jesu Friend of sinners, Grieg 
Rejoice ye Christians, Bach 
Bring a lantern, Clark 
Ye watchers, Fisher 
O Savior sweet, Bach 
Rejoice ye pure in heart, May 
God is a Spirit, Jones 
Salvation is created, Tchesnokov 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 

The festival adult chorus sang the 
first three, highschool chorus two, 
junior and junior-highschool chor- 
uses two, festival adult chorus two, 
and all combined for the finale. 


—COVER PLATE— 
Our Cover Plate this month shows 
the Lowell etching of the west front 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York, as it will appear 
when completed, and as in fact it 
appears today. Norman Coke- 
Jephcott, recently added to the 
Guilmant Organ School faculty to 
specialize in boychoir work, is or- 
ganist of the Cathedral. Work on 
the building was begun half a cen- 
tury ago and it will probably be an- 
other half-century before the Cathe- 
dral is entirely completed. It will 
be the greatest monument to Protest- 
ant Christianity in America. 


—COLUMBUS, MISS.— 
Mississippi State College for 
Women, “the oldest women’s col- 
lege in America supported by the 
state,” has contracted with the W. 
W. Kimball Co. for two organs 
to be installed this month. The 
College is adding a course in or- 
gan this fall under the direction of 
its organist, Harold A. Richey. 


—MILLS— 

Mrs. W. T. (Minnie Luse) Mills of 
Columbus, Ohio, died June 22, in 
her 64th year. Born in Lancaster, 
Ohio, she was prominent in the or- 
gan world for her teaching, at one 
time having 34 pupils serving as or- 
ganists of churches in the district. 
She is survived by her husband and 
two children. 


—ELSENHEIMER— 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, com- 
poser, teacher, organist, died sud- 
denly on July 12 while on a visit to 
Germany. He was born June 17, 
1866, in Wiesbaden, Ger.; studied 
music first with his father who had 
been kappelmeister of the Prussian 
court, and then took his doctor’s 
degree at Heidelberg. He came to 
America in 1890 and was teacher of 
piano and theory at the Cincinnati 
College of Music for six years, act- 
ing as organist in Cincinnati for 
various churches and as_ soloist 
with the Cincinnati and Chicago 
orchestras. He moved to New 
York in 1907 and continued his 
piano teaching there, becoming 
choirmaster of St. Ignatius’ 
Church. He was best known in 
America for his choral composi- 
tions, though he wrote also for or- 
chestra, string quartet, etc. 


—DECATUR, ILL. 
Frank B. Jordan of Illinois Wesley- 
an University dedicated a 3m Mid- 
mer-Losh in Grace M. E. June 27; 
the organ was originally in Mr. 
Losh’s Long Island residence. 


—LaVAHN MAESCH— 
has been granted leave of absence 
from Lawrence Conservatory for 
part of the coming season, which he 
will spend in further studies. 


i) 
...Edwin LEWIS 
... First M. E., New Castle, Pa. 
...Garth Edmundson Program 
Cortege and Fanfare (j.) 
Humoresque Gracieuse (j.) 
Litanie Solenne (j.) 
Caritlon-Toccata (h.) 
Christus Crucifixus (h.) 
Easter Spring Song (j.) 
Impressions Gothiques (j.) 
Bells Through the Trees (j.) 
Will o’ the Wisp (ms.) 
Winter Sunset (ms.) 
Concert Variations (h.) 


Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
pF sage community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But if you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them, 
you'll know instantly where to find 
them again? 
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—AMERICAN COMPOSERS— 
The following biographical sketches 
and complete lists of published or- 
gan works have appeared thus far 
in our series; figures give the year, 
month, and page upon which the 
sketches will be found: 

Biggs, Richard Keys, 35-2-83 
Bingham, Seth, 34-8-374 

Ceiga, George E., 35-2-82 
Clokey, Joseph W., 34-10-474 
Cole, Rossetter G., 34-10-4774 
DeLamarter, Dr. Eric, 34-8-374 
Demarest, Clifford, 34-9-425 
Dickinson, Dr. Clarence, 35-6-246 
Dickson, Miss Janet, 35-2-84 
Diggle, Dr. Roland, 34-9-426 
Edmundson, Garth, 34-9-425 
James, Philip, 34-10-475 

Jepson, Harry B., 34-8-374 
Kreckel, Philip G., 35-3-122 
Loud, John Hermann, 34-11-518 
Maitland, Dr. Rollo F., 34-10-475 
McKinley, Dr. Carl, 34-8-375 
Moe, Miss Benna, 34-11-518 
Mueller, Carl F., 34-11-518 
Nevin, Gordon Balch, 34-9-426 
Rogers, James H., 35-7-284 
Schminke, Dr. Oscar E., 35-3-124 
Simonds, Bruce, 34-8-375 
Timmings, Wm. T., 35-4-172 
Sowerby, Dr. Leo, 34-8-375 
Woodman, R. Huntington, 35-5-207 


—T.A.O. SCHEDULE— 
The purpose of a technical maga- 
zine is to provide information of 
value to its readers. That purpose 
is best served when an adequate in- 
dex is supplied with each issue and 
at the close of each volume. That 
is just one of the reasons why 
T.A.O. frequently holds items for a 
later issue rather than publishing 
them at once when the index page 
has, by technical necessity, been al- 
ready closed. Another reason why 
strict adherence to schedule is de- 
sirable is to eliminate last-minute 
half-prepared materials in order to 
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have more space for things that have 
been given thorough preparation. 


—A BACH STAMP— 
Germany is celebrating the anni- 
versaries of Bach, Handel, and 
Heinrich Schultz by the use of spe- 
cial postage stamps, one engraved 
for each composer. Dr. William C. 
Carl, now abroad for the summer as 
usual, sends T.A.O. office samples 
of each and comments, “It is not 
every country that honors its great 
men in this way.” 


—CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Bismark Hotel installed a Ham- 
mond last month and will provide 
organ music “in the-lobby a flight 
up and away from the noisy 
street.” Dean Herrick has been 
engaged as hotel organist. “Our 
daily life is constantly under a 
high nervous tension, whether we 
are aware of it or not,” said the 
hotel manager; “music does 
soothe, relax, is conductive to a 
restful state of mind. Travelers 
whipped to a high pitch of excite- 
ment by new sights and experi- 
ences in addition to pressing de- 
tails attendant to travel, appre- 
ciate anything which is done for 
them to relieve this tension.” Mr. 
Herrick, an experienced theater 
organist, will play daily from 4:00 
to 7:00 in the lobby and from 9:00 
to 9:30 each evening in the dining- 
room. 
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—WESTMINSTER PRIZE~— 
Westminster Choir School, Prince- 
ton, N. J., announces five prizes for 
compositions : 

1. Piano solo, or piano wit! vio- 
lin, viola, or cello; 

2. String quartet; 

3. Organ; 

4. String quartet, piano, \oice 
in any combination ; 

5. Unaccompanied chorus. 
There are nine judges, including Dr. 
Williamson, Mr. Weinrich, and 
others representing each instrument 
in the contest. The outstanding 
work will be recorded and broadcast 
over a nation-wide network, and 
used in concert repertoire by the ar- 
tists who perform them. The com- 
petition closes Feb. 1, 1936. 
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—WINSLOW CHENEY— 
has returned to New York after an 
unusually successful recital tour 
uncer Bernard R. LaBerge man- 
agement, and is now making prep- 
ara ions for next season’s work as 
hea | of the organ department of 
the David Mannes School where 
courses in organ, alone or in com- 
bin. tion with allied subjects, will 
be offered. The largest of his 
aud‘ences on tour was that of about 
500 in the Tabernacle, Salt Lake 
City; in Sheridan, Wyo., the audi- 
torium was packed and many were 
turned away in spite of the fact 
that the recital was being broad- 
cast. Press reports were unusually 
enthusiastic throughout the entire 
tour. 

—SCHREINER— 
Alexander Schreiner, of the Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles, is spending 
the summer in Salt Lake City as 
usual, where this year he gives a 
series of Sunday morning recitals 
on the Tabernacle Austin, broad- 
cast over the Columbia circuit (full 
programs in other columns of this 
issue) and four recitals each week 
in the daily series. Mr. Schreiner 
returns to the University of Cali- 
fornia after his Salt Lake recitals 
of Sept. 1 and 8. : 

—HAMMOND SALES— 

The Jenkins Music Co. of Kansas 
City had contracts for twenty Ham- 
mond electrotones within about a 
month’s intensive sales effort. Said 
Mr. Jenkins, “There’s nothing sur- 
prising or unusual in our system of 
merchandising. Unable at this time 
to secure a Hammond for each of 
our southwestern stores, we simply 
took one on the road, advertising and 
publicizing the next stop as you 
would a circus or concert group.” 
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MR. GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 
of the faculty of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School, New York, who is again 
giving a series of recitals for Chau- 
tauqua Institute, as noted in the 
column of advance-programs last 
month and this. Mr. Volkei, born 
in New York City, graduated from 
New York University in 1931 with 
the Mus. Bac. degree, and is a pupil 
of Dr. William C. Carl and graduate 
of the Guilmant Organ School. His 
first position was with Woodstock 
Presbyterian in 1921; four years 
later he was appointed to the Ninth 
Scientist ; his present position is with 
Emmanuel Baptist, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

This is Mr. Volkel’s fourth season 
with Chautauqua. In addition to 
formal recitals as noted, he usually 
plays a thirty-minute program daily 
at 10:00. This season the Wednes- 
day programs have been planned for 
lighter materials while the Sunday 
series presents the more serious 
phase of organ repertoire. 

The Chautauqua organ, a 4-75, 
“was built by Warren of Canada, 
but it had been giving trouble more 
and more so that in 1928 the Insti- 
tute provided money for a renova- 
tion; the result was a movable con- 
sole by Moller, plus enough correc- 
tion of the interior evils so that it 
now is quite serviceable. 

“The amphitheater in which the 
organ is housed seats about 4000 and 
the acoustics are exceptional. Full 
organ can be heard over a radius of 
about 1000’ from the amphitheater 
itself, and many are the complaints 
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from those nearby who wish to take 
an afternoon nap. 

“The Solo Organ, unfortunately, 
is unenclosed, and the Choir Organ 
is poorly situated, making use of in- 
dividual stops difficult if not impos- 
sible. Three steel shades are lower- 
ed every night to protect the organ 
from the elements but they afford 
no protection against temperature 
changes. At night in cool weather 
the pitch drops so that it is impos- 
sible to play the organ with the or- 
chestra. 

“Chautauqua audiences are quite 
mixed; the religious trend is very 
apparent, though not to the extent as 
at Ocean Grove. The summer- 
school system is an extension of New 
York University and credits are 
given at N.Y.U. for study at Chau- 
tauqua. A fine lake fronts the Insti- 
tute, where speed-boating, sailing, 
fishing, and swimming are largely in- 
dulged in.” 

—HAROLD GLEASON 
sailed for Europe July 16 for a 
two-months visit to the Bach coun- 
try, Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, 
etc., with special research work in 
musicology at Heidelberg, 
ing on Arnold Schlick. 
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—CHOIR YEAR-BOOK— 
Donald D. Kettring and his choir of 
37 (14s. 8c. 5t. 10b.) of Market 
Square Presbyterian, Harrisburg, 
Pa., have again mimeographed a 
year-book, this time of 12 inside 
pages and cover, 54 x 8, the chor- 
isters doing all the work. The de- 
tailed record of attendance shows 
five members with scores of over 
100 attendance at the possible maxi- 
mum of 116 meetings. The booklet 
presents various interesting features, 
of the season’s work, from which 
we reproduce a few lists. 

Oratorios and cantatas: 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
Saint-Saens’ Christmas Oratorio 
Maunder’s Penitence-Pardon-Peace 
Candlyn’s New Jerusalem 
Thiman’s Parables 
Gounod’s Gallia 
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Lutkin’s What Christ Said 

Bach’s St. Matthew 

Stainer’s Crucifixion 
Anthems: 

Bach, Blessed Jesu at Thy Word 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
God is our Hope and Strength 

Beach, With Prayer 

Brahms, Lord lead us still 
How lovely are Thy dwellings 
O Lord of love 

Candlyn, New Jerusalem 

Cummings, Lord give ear 

Davies, God be in my head 

Dickinson, Beneath the Shadow 
Bow down Thine Ear 
By Early Morning Light 
Father give Thy Benediction 
For all Who Watch 
Great and Glorious 
In Joseph’s Lovely Garden 
List to the Lark 
O Nightingale Awake 
Shepherd’s Christmas Song 
Song of the Angels 
This Glad Easter Day 
Thy Word is Like a Garden 

Franck, Psalm 150 

Gaul, Gloria in Excelsis Deo 

Goldsworthy, God of the Open Air 

Homer, Sheep and Lambs 

Jennings, Springs in the Desert 

Kettring, Bell Carol 
Glory Processional 
Little Jesus came to Town 
Prayer for Tranquility 

Lockwood, All Thy works Praise 

Lutkin, What Christ Said 

Parker, Lord is my Light 

Protheroe, Shepherd’s Psalm 

Roberts, Seek ye the Lord 

Rogers, Seek Him that Maketh 

Schubert, Great is Jehovah 

Thiman, O Christ the Heaven’s 

Woodman, Song in the Night 
Great is the Lord 
Ideals and Methods: 

To sing music which is worship- 
ful and beautiful. 

To maintain a consistently high 
average of attendance. 

Each chorister is entitled to half- 
hour of the director’s time each 
week for private rehearsals and in- 
struction. 

Each chorister observes the court- 
esy of notifying the director of an- 
ticipated absence. 

Things to Work For: 

Greater oratorio activity. 

Choral dramatics—as, for in- 
stance, staging the “Elijah.” 

Greater emphasis on individual re- 
hearsal. 

A new organ. The limitations of 
the present worn-out instrument and 
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choir and console arrangement are 
great handicaps. The choir can off- 
cially agitate for a new instrument. 

Distinctive vestments, financed by 
choir musicales. 

—WEST ORANGE, N. J-— 
The Essex County Tuberculosis 
League conducted 300 persons on a 
tour of nine gardens in Llewellyn 
Park for the benefit of a fund to 
purchase an organ for Essex Moun- 
tain Sanatorium at Verona. 

—PORTER HEAPS— 
of the New England Congregational, 
Chicago, won the Guild’s anthem 
prize this year for his “Thanksgiy- 
ing for all created things.” 
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—FESTIVAL FINANCE— 
The Bach festival in Los Angeles, 
at which Arthur Poister and Alex- 
ander Schreiner each played two 
Bach programs, drew capacity 
audiences of about 2000 for each 
event. The festival was financed 
in part by several hundred ‘foun- 
dation members’ each of whom 
contributed five dollars or more. 

—LEON VERREES— 
won the $100. prize offered by S. E. 
Gruenstein of The Diapason in the 
annual Guild contest; his compo- 
sition was a choralprelude on Ein’ 
Feste Burg. 
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—WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
The Vox Organo and its amplifica- 
tion system in Washington Mem- 
orial Park are being used every 
Sunday from 3:30 to 5:00 for pro- 
grams of organ and other music, 
heard by the audience scattered 
throughout the grounds. Miss 
Edith B. Athey, of Hamline Meth- 
odist, is official organist. The fol- 
lowing represents the type of 
music Miss Athey selects for these 
audiences of average laymen: 
Wagner, Pilgrims’ Chorus 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Friml, Amour Coquet 
Adams, Bells of St. Mary 
Rogers, Pastorale 
Simonetti, Madrigale 
Dethier-j, Ave Maria 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Harker, Meditation 
Widor, 4: Andante 
Schubert, Serenade 
Frysinger, Sunset 
Fletcher, Fountain Reverie 
Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
Biggs, Sunset Meditation 
Federlein, Sunset Evening Bells 


—SAN DIEGO— 
The program of July 4 at the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Expo- 
sition may be taken as representa- 
tive of the organ’s place in the 
exposition. Among the events 
were: 

12 :00—1 :30: At the Ford Music 
Bowl, Walter Flandorf playing the 
Hammond. 

2:00—4:00: 500-voice chorus, 
Royal A. Brown playing the Aus- 
tin organ in the outdoor amphi- 
theater, in such music as Stars and 
Stripes Forever, “I Love You Cali- 
fornia,’ “America the Beautiful,” 
etc. 

5 :45—6:30: The Austin organ 
in the outdoor amphitheater play- 
ed by Royal A. Brown, in Diggle’s 
Fanfare march, Stewart’s Minuet, 
Yon’s Hymn of Glory, Nevin’s 
The Clown, Stoughton’s March of 
the Gnomes, etc. 

Other music events included 
programs by the Los Angeles Or- 
chestra, Eagles’ Band, Exposition 
Band, etc. 

Dr. Ray Hastings gave two re- 
citals for the exposition on the 
outdoor Austin July 9 and 10. 

—N. LINDSAY NORDEN— 
has been reappointed conductor of 
the Reading Choral Society for his 
fifteenth season. 


—SESSIONS— 
Archibald Sessions has been ap- 
pointed to head the organ depart- 
ment of the University of South- 
ern California, the post made va- 
cant by the death of Walter F. 
Skeele. Mr. Sessions, a pupil of 
Mr. Skeele, was organist of the 
South Methodist, Manchester, 
Conn., for a decade. 

—THANKS— 

A subscriber came to New York 
to the convention to hear as many 
of the organists presented as pos- 
sible, for some of them were fam- 
ous, and then reported to us the 
grades he would assign to each 
after hearing samples of their 
work. Thanks; opinions of that 
sort are always welcome. Wouldn’t 
you like to know what his report 
contained ? 
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*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F, W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 

The Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 

2520 Madison St., Wilmington, 


=o Mass. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Church. 


and Director, 


Del. 


F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle. Ind. 
*WEB Thomas 


BER, HH. 
First Presbyterian, New Castle, 
WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 


Penna. 
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WEST , George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 

WH 


ITE, 

2210 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*WHITMER, T. Carl 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 


853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 











Equipment and Various 





DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, !!1. 
ORGOB 


LO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 











*ZEUCH, Wm. E. Bicwers, 
First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 
Conservatories Custodians 


and Teachers 
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GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin. Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.. Y. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Till. 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Publishers | 























FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Maas. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Cunn. 
New York: 522 Firth Ave., at 44th St. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. N. Y 

ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & '0 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 226 Fifth Ave. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Bilvd., St. 
Boston: 20 8. Atlantic St. 
Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 1005 Ferdinand Ave. 
Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Pittsburgh: 205 Edmond St. 
Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phinney Ave. 
Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 

K LL, Ww. 


Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

New York: 666 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 

Merrick, L. L, N. 
MOLLER, M. P. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Ma. 

Chicago, 11l.: 332 8S. Michigan Ave. 

New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
MUSICAL RESEARCH PROD. INC., 

Allegheny Ave. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 

908 Mason S&St., Louisville, Ky. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 

Highland, Illinois. 
VOX ORGANO, 

See Musical Research Products Inc. 


Louis. Mo 








Organ Architects 














BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 


LIOT, Robert Pier 
2242 Munitions a + cae D. Cz 
RICHARDS, Em 


Atlantic City, N. ae 
TURNER, Tyler 
202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


DOHRING, Gustav F. ! 
Edgewater-on- ae N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
OCHS BROTHERS 
596 East 134th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944 








T.A.O. Directory | 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station 8. I., New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Culif 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 8S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, a Col. 
ORGAN INTERESTS IN 

Richmond Station 8S. L., New York, N. Y 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N J 




















Our Schedule 


Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant | 
subscribers ; 

2oth, last form sent to press; | 

15th, first form sent to press; 

1oth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

ist, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use tf copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news tems 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a cooperative j0ur- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industiies; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine's | 
fullest support. The aove | 
schedule will be strictly mon | 


tained or partially ignore: 0 
the will of the ¢«, 
Editors in carry- AMERICAN 
ing out the pur- ANLST 
pose of the publi- 
cation. 
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‘By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


corrected and reprinted with additions from The American Organist 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


The most convenient biography ever published. All the documented 
facts, none of the interpolated comment to cover them; a biography in 
which the life of its subject unravels itself in the book chronologically— 
with all listings given by year, month, and day of the month—exactly as 
the events themselves happened in the life of the great musician. He lived 
65 years. He died and rested in oblivion a hundred years. He lives again 
today, he will live increasingly as time moves on. There are more Bach 
celebrations, more all-Bach programs given each year than all the other 
one-composer programs combined. 

Among the full-page plates are a reproduction of a painting of Bach 
—with full details as to who painted it, when, and why; the sarcophagus 
in which his remains repose today—with details as to his original burial, 


his exhumation and the reasons for it, and the strange partner who shares ° 


the present ‘honors’ with him; a console designed by Bach himself and 
still in existence; the only statue of Bach in Leipzig, with the present 
Thomas School Choir and its most famous director since Bach; and three 
of the most famous churches with which he was associated at the height 
of his career. 

His list of positions, separated and given as a preface, shows clearly 
the complete activities of his life and how many of his years were devoted 
to the career of organist. 

The complete stoplists of all the organs Bach regularly played as 
organist are given, with notes as to the differences between the various 
authorities. 

His movements from city to city are clearly traced and self-apparent 
because of the special arrangement of the text. 

The story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends Jan. 27, 1900. Innumer- 
able listings give exact date—year, month, and day of the month. 

None of the fable, all of the fact. The most convenient biographical 
reference work, and the most economical. Invaluable to every musician 
who plays or listens to the music of Bach—Bach, the one musician of 
all time whose name is not fading from the memory of man but in- 
creasing in its importance and the vitality of his contributions to the 
present-day world of the musical arts. 


Or send $3.00 for a copy of the book {$1.25} and a year's 


subscription {$2.00} to The American Organist magazine. 


Bach’s Life — Chronologically 


cA Most Convenient ‘Reference ‘Biography 


5x 7° 54 pages * 7 illustrations * cloth-bound « gilt-stamped 


“In many ways it is 

the most practical and use- 
ful book . . . It 

is not long, but it 
contains so many facts 
that one wants to know 
and usually has to 

hunt for through 

several thousand 

pages. It is a fine 

piece of work and | 

want to congratulate 
you.”” 

—Prof.FRANK B. JORDAN 
Head of Organ Department 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 





OrGan Interests INC. - Richmond Staten Island - New York, N. Y. 


18-8-327 































Kilgen Organs 






Petit Ensemble 




















NEW YORK 








ORGAN CRAFTSMANSHIP 
BECOMES A FINE ART 


Music lovers accustomed to the traditionally artistic quality of Kilgen 
Organs have been amazed at the many improvements disclosed in the New 
Kilgen. 


Long experiment and research have developed a series of sane, con- 
structive improvements particularly in the fields of action and tone. Un- 
precedented refinements have been accomplished. These have evoked most 
favorable comment from musicians everywhere. 


Musical authorities have been especially generous in their appreciation 
of such recently installed Three Manual Kilgen Organs as the following: 


St. Agnes Catholic Church . .. . Louisville, Ky. 
Second Presbyterian Church .. . . Portsmouth, Ohio 
St. Anthony’s Church ........ New York, N.Y. 
St. Thomas Aquinas Church . . . . Chicago, Il. 


Such achievements as these have caused critics to say that the Kilgen 
Brothers have indeed elevated organ craftsmanship into a fine art. 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Ine. 


Organ Builders for over 300 years 


4012 N. Union Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


» LOS ANGELES » CHICAGO » DETROIT and other principal cities 
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